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Mayor 
speaks 
tonight 


BY CHRISTOPHER SACCHETTI 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Hopkins College Demo- 


cratskick offtheir campaign to elect | 


John Kerry tonight witha barbecue 
- on the Beach, featuring appear- 
ances from Baltimore’s Mayor 
Martin O’Malley and over 25 other 
government officials from around 
Baltimore and Maryland. 

* Over 50 local Democratic clubs 
and organizations will be in atten- 
dance as well. 

Junior Christine Krueger, presi- 
dent of the College Democrats, said, 
“The purpose of this event is to get 


students, faculty, and members of 


the surrounding communities ex- 
cited about participation in democ- 
racy and the importance of voting 


forthe Democraticticketinbothstate | 


and national elections this year.” 
The barbecue marks the begin- 

ning of a two-month campaign to 

promote political awareness and 


voter education before the Nov. 2 | 


general election date. 
“The purpose of this event is to 


educate, promote and excite stu- | 


Prof. donations overwhelmingly liberal 


| BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
College Democrats Vice Presi- | 


dents about the possibilities of con- 
necting with Democratic groups 
and organizations and helping John 
Kerry and John Edwards in their 
campaign,” Krueger said. 


dent, sophomore Stephanie 
Hausner, said while this is the formal 
start of the group’s efforts, behind- 
the-scenes activism has been 
CONTINUED ON Pace A3 


Festival 


begins 
Friday 


BY KATHERINE BREWER 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-Letrer 





- Cart races, barbecues, a late- 
night breakfast and a Hopkins “Tal- 
ent Show” featuring President Wil- 
liam Brody are all coming to 
Homewood campus this weekend 
for the first annual Fall Festival. 


The Festival is the brain child of | 


analumnianonymous donor “who 
specified the money to be placed 
into creating something fun for the 
students,” said Fall Festival student 


consultant Joseph Chung. The | 
money was donated over two years | 


ago, but is being used for the first 
time this weekend. 

“He/she set aside this large 
amount of money for us to spend 
on a fun and new student-activity 
tradition,” Chung said, noting that 
the specifics of the donation are 
kept secret. “The money amount 
then was supposed to be undis- 
closed — however, it was a lot, and 
if we came up with a good plan, 
then more money could be found if 
needed or deserved. 

“The anonymous donor had said 
something to the effect thatwhen he/ 
she was attending Hopkins as an 
undergraduate, he/she had wished 
for more events geared towards stu- 
dent fun.” 

From the beginning, Associate 
Dean of Students Ralph Johnson 
and Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell have both overseen the 

ConTINUED ON PAGE A4 


A traditional Baltimore crab feast 


Baltimore City residents enjoy acrab feast at last weekend's Abell Avenue Street Fair on the 3100 block of Abell Ave. See story on Page A4. 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Hopkins Arts and Sciences and Engineering 
faculty contributed $56,500 to liberal causes and 
candidates, with no recorded individual contri- 
butions over $200 to conservative recipients, 
according to a News-Letter analysis of Federal 
Elections Commission (FEC) records for the 
2004 election cycle. 

Individuals who listed themselves as profes- 
sors at Johns Hopkins University as of Monday 
made contributions to a variety of political 
groups and candidates, including Democratic 
presidential nominee Sen. John Kerry. 

None of these donations went to President 
George W. Bush. 

The FEC is required by law to record and list 


| all “large” donations to federal campaigns — 
| those over $200 — as public information. Do- 


nations falling beneath this cutoff, “small” do- 
nations, are not made available in such public 





documentation, though they are recorded in 
the same manner as large donations. Accord- 
ingly, small faculty donations are unaccounted 
for in this analysis. 
Data from all affiliates of the University 
yielded slightly different results, despite dem- 
onstrating similar unevenness. Individuals list- 


ing themselves as 


employees of the 
potas +“ * * university con- 





xy tributed a total of 
Pe $203,845 to candi- 
F "2 ba, dates and political 
aaa = action commit- 


tees (PACs) such 
as MoveOn.org and Volunteer PAC. 

Nearly 90 percent of these donations went to 
liberal causes. 

Political science professor Matthew Crenson, 
who has donated on several occasions to liberal 
causes, finds the numbers slightly misleading. 
“This is not a politically monolithic faculty. I 


MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 








know certain faculty members have donated to 
conservative causes; it appears that their dona- 
tions simply fell below the limit.” 

The lack of contributions to conservative 
causes has called the political balance of Hopkins 
faculty into question for some. 

Senior Justin Klatsky, president of the College 
Republicans, said, “I think it’s true that there is a 
liberal bias in academia. Most professors can obvi- 
ously keep their politics out of the classroom. But 
certain professors are incapable of this.” 

“Tf you're sitting in a physics class, you don’t 
want to hear your professor say ‘don’t vote for 
so-and-so,” he added. 

Crenson indicated that there is in fact an 
imbalance of political opinion in favor of liber- 
als among American academics. He quoted Se- 
nior Editor of The Weekly Standard David 
Brooks: “There are two sorts of people in the 
information-age elite, spreadsheet people and 
paragraph people. Spreadsheet people work 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A3 








MSEbrings Zerhouni, 


NIH head, to Hopkins 


BY KATHERINE A. ROSS 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTTer 


The third lecture of the 2004 
Milton S. Eisenhower (MSE) Sym- 
posium marked the return of Dr. 
Elias Zerhouni to Johns Hopkins 


University. Zerhouni opened the . 


evening reminiscing that, “It is a 
pleasure to be back, because 
Hopkins is home to me.” 

Hundreds of undergraduates, 
professors and members of the 
community braved a tornado 
warning to listen to Zerhouni 
speak. 

He joked with the audience 
about how difficult it was to fol- 
low the prior week’s symposium 
guest, Dr. Ruth Westheimer, say- 
ing that he “hoped to make this as 
fun as Dr. Ruth’s must have been 
last week.” 

Zerhouni is currently the Di- 
rector of the National Institutes 
of Health (NIH), a position he 
has held since his appointment in 
2002 by President George W. 
Bush. 


Originally from Algeria, his 
roots are in the Hopkins medical 
system where he has served in sev- 
eral different capacities, including 
as a physician and, most recently, 
Dean of the Medical School. 

Healso holds eight patents and 
has written over 150 articles 
within his fields of expertise. 


The lecture focused on the | 


theme, “Back to the Future: 
Where Will Today’s Research 
Take Us Tomorrow?” 

He drew great attention to the 
students themselves who will lead 
the way in the research of the fu- 
ture. 

Zerhouni asserted his belief 
that students need to understand 
the meaning of health from not 
only local, but international per- 
spectives. He cited the importance 
of exposing students to a variety 
of different complexities within 
the global health paradigm. 

He often directly addressed the 
many students in the audience, 
encouraging them: “As under- 
graduates you need to listen to 








SPORTS 


Men's soccer 8-0 


The Blue Jays beat Drew this 
past Wednesday, keeping their 
perfectrecordand earning anim- 
pressive No. 2 D-III ranking. Page 
Al2. 





FOCUS 
Join the club 


Our Student Activities Focus 
gives you all the info you need to 
join orstart a club. With so many 
options, why haven’t you gotten 
involved yet? Pages B2, B3. 
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Dr. Elias Zerhouni, director ofthe National Institutes of Health, stressed 
the need for efforts to reform both domestic and world healthcare. 















said he believes that a shift in fo- 
cus is needed. “At the under- 
graduate level, training pathways 
need to change.” 

He put great emphasis on the 
fact that where healthcare seemed 
to be going 30 years ago and where 
it is today are by no means the 
same. 

He cited many “diseases of the 
past,” such as tuberculosis and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


multiple world views. You need 
to be able to synthesize informa- 
tion from many different places.” 
- This theme of “multiple world 
views” framed his speech, as he dis- 
cussed not only international efforts 
to eradicate disease, but more funda- 
mental concerns, including how to 
best train future scientists, as well. 
At the level of institutions such 
as the Hopkins undergraduate 
programs in science, Zerhouni 


| |ARTS 
A dirty riot 


John Waters’ A Dirty Shameis 
an impressive return to the 
director’s tradition of sleaze, filth 
and debauchery. Check out our 
review on Page B8. 


Two undergraduates held 


without formal charges 


BY DAVID CORRIGAN 


| THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter * 


Baltimore City police arrested two Hopkins 
students on Saturday night when officers re- 
sponded to complaints at a block party involving 
seven houseslocated around East University Park- 
way. 

At 12:15 a.m. on early Sunday morning, a 
neighbor called the Baltimore Police to com- 


| plain about a loud party. After the police ar- 


rived, junior Blake Trettien and senior Travis 
Snow — along with a third male, not from 
Hopkins — were arrested for disorderly con- 
duct and held for over 24 hours, until early 
Monday morning. 

The police were first called earlier in the night, 
atapproximately 10 p.m., when neighbors com- 
plained about excessive noise. 

Trettien and Snow were both held and pro- 


| cessed bythe Baltimore City Police Department, 


but were released a day later without being 
charged with any crime. 

Both Trettien and Snowhave claimed that their 
rights were violated. Trettien, co-president of the 


| Hopkins chapter of the ACLU, is considering legal 


action against the Baltimore Police. 

Trettien claimed that he and Snow were out- 
side that night trying to keep people off the 
street, to keep noise and crowds down. Eyewit- 


| nesses verify that there were students on the 


streets, trying to keep people inside the houses. 
“At no point was I uncooperative with the 
CONTINUED ON Pace A4 


Search for 


dean begins 


BY ZACHARY MOOR 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


A committee led by Provost Steven Knapp 
has begun the search for the next Dean of the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health, a position 
set to be filled by fall 2005. 

Alfred Sommer, the current dean, announced 
last May that he would be stepping down in 
September 2005, concluding his fifteen-year ten- 
ure. 

Sommer, a 1973 graduate of Hopkins, is cred- 
ited with overseeing 
a crucial rebuilding 
and expansion pro- 
gram at the school 
in both its physical 
appearance andaca- 
demic programs. 

“My main objec- 
tive was to make the 
schoolmorevisibleto 
the rest of the Uni- 
versity and engage 
the other divisions in 
a meaningful way,” 
Sommer said, 
strengthen the faculty 
and quality of appli- 
cants, take care of 
much needed reno- 
vations, both re- 
search and teaching 
spaces, and ensure we grew in a meaningful and 
proactive way, and not haphazardly.” 

The Bloomberg School of Public Health, which 
is still the largest of its kind in the world, houses 49 
different centers and departments. The school 
servesnearly 1,500 students from 78 differentcoun- 
tries and receives nearly a quarter ofall the federal 
research grants to U.S. schools of public health. 

The Bloomberg Schoolisalso annually hailed 
as the best school of public health in the country 
by U.S. News and World Report. 

Ina statement last April, President William 
Brody praised Sommer for the worldwide ben- 
efits of his research and leadership. 

“As dean he has guided research and educa- 
tional initiatives that are making literallya world 
of difference,” Brody said. 

Knapp acknowledges that locating a poten- 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 
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Bloomberg’s dean, 
Alfred Sommer, will 
step down Sept. 2005, 
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BY SUZANNE NIZZA 








StuCo officers discuss short-term plans 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Still without a president, Student 
Council (StuCo) convened Tuesday 
night to address the group’s agenda 
for the next few weeks. StuCo has 
been meeting every two weeks, and 
will continue to do so until a presi- 
dent has been elected. 

Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell and Community Relations 
Coordinator Salem Reiner attended 
the meeting to discuss the need for 
improved lighting in the areas sur- 
rounding campus. 

“We're looking to move on this 
quickly and efficiently,” Reiner said. 
“This is obviously very important.” 

Reiner asked StuCo members for 
assistance in compiling “a listing of lo- 
cations where you feel the lighting is 
notsufficient for your personal safety.” 

While not all areas of concern are 
on campus or Hopkins-affiliated, 
steps will still be taken to get the light- 
ing improved in student-frequented 
areas. 

Boswell mentioned she was “hop- 
ing to put some pressure on the city, 
and on others” if lighting was found 
to be necessary in places that Hopkins 
does not own. 

Reiner said that the area of focus is 
roughly from 28th Street north to a 
few blocks past University Parkway; 
from Barclay in the east to Wyman 
Park at the west end of campus, “ba- 
sically the area patrolled by Hopkins 
Security Officers.” 

Reiner hopes to have a list of loca- 
tions within the next few weeks. 

Junior Nattavadee Temkasem, vice- 
president of student life, has recently 
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Junior Nattavadee Temkasem, vice president of student life, led the StuCo meeting as interim president. 


acted as president, and opened the 
meeting. 

Vice President of Entertainment, 
junior Nurain Fuseini, discussed how 
the spirit committee, a subcommit- 
tee of the entertainment committee, 
has been working on ways to improve 
school spirit, including the possibil- 
ity of a spirit week to be hosted later 
this year. 


Thejunior class officers added that 
recent efforts to push students to take 
advantage of the Inner Harbor’s of- 
fering were successful. Two vans 
brought students to and from the In- 
ner Harbor last Friday night. 

Once discussion opened up to the 
rest of the group, a number of seniors 
in attendance complained of disillu- 
sionment with this years’ 





Peabody, Homewood students 
encounter scheduling conflicts 


BY JESSICA BEGANS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


It is Ed Ruch’s ninth semester at 
Hopkins this fall, and he’s ready to kick 
back and take it easy. “This semester 
has been really easy compared with the 
others,” said Ruch of his course load. 
“Tm only taking seven classes.” 

Like the 29 other students work- 
ing toward a double-degree from the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music and 
either the Krieger School of Arts and 
Sciences or the Whiting School of 
Engineering, Ruchisat the center ofa 
scheduling clash between Peabody 
and Homewood undergraduate pro- 
grams. 

“They all want to finish in five 
years,” Homewood Campus Associ- 
ate Registrar Betsy Paul, who regis- 
ters all the double-degree students, 
said. “So most of them take 20 to 30 
credits a semester.” 

Both double-degree students and 
music minors have expressed discon- 
tentment over scheduling constraints 
between Peabody and Homewood. 

According to some students, 
scheduling credit hours is made diffi- 
cult by the fact that Homewood and 
Peabody operate on two different 
class schedules. In addition, double- 
degree students cite their dependency 
ona shuttle bus to travel to and from 
classes as an academic impediment. 

Classes on the Homewood cam- 


pusare scheduled ona Monday-Tues- 
day-Wednesday and Thursday-Fri- 
day schedule. Peabody courses fol- 
low a Monday-Wednesday-Friday 
and Tuesday-Thursday schedule. 

“Tt doesn’t work very well at all,” 
Peabody Registrar James Dobson said. 
“Tt’s very difficult to fit things together. 
Hopkins likes the Monday-Tuesday- 
Wednesday schedule, and we like 
[Monday-Wednesday-Friday]. It’s al- 
ways a struggle.” 

According to Dobson, the sched- 
ules are different to accommodate 
each school’s different needs. 

“(The Peabody schedule] is more 
regular and it’s more useful for music 
training to have it that frequently,” 
Dobson said. “Things like theory 
classes and foreign language classes 
like to meet on that basis.” 

On the other hand, Hopkins’ 
schedule caters to its research focus. 

“T ve always heard anecdotally that 
research faculty like to teach Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday and 
dedicate the rest of the week to other 
projects,” said Dobson. 

Ruch expressed frustration about 
the overlapping courses at both institu- 
tions, butsawlittle potential for change. 

“T don’t see how they could change 
both schedules justto help the double- 
degree kids,” Ruch said. “I mean, 
they’re such a minority.” 

Despite the low number of 
double-degree students — currently, 
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three members of the freshman class 
plan to pursue majors at two schools, 
out ofa university-wide total of 30 — 
administrators at Peabody worry that 
the Homewood campus is failing to 
recognize a growing need. 
According to Dobson, attempts to 
convert both campuses to one sched- 
ule “have failed miserably because the 
Hopkins faculty alwayssaysno. They've 
dug their heels in on this issue.” 
Peabody Associate Dean of Stu- 


dent Affairs Emily Frank added that | 


the Homewood campus has gone 
against recommendations to change 
its scheduling policies. 

“T can tell you that over my 21- 
plus years at Hopkins, every commit- 
tee — three at least, the most recent 
being [the Commission on Under- 
graduate Education] — that has stud- 
ied this issue has recommended a 
change to the Homewood schedule 
to the more typical [Monday- 
Wednesday-Friday] format,” said 
Peabody Associate Dean of Student 
Affairs Emily Frank. 

“But... the recommendation gets 
voted down at Homewood — the re- 
sistance, reportedly, has been from 
the faculty and students,” said Frank. 
“After one such experience, Peabody 
seriously looked at whether it could 
change to the Homewood schedule, 
but from a pedagogic standpoint we 
couldn’t justify the change.” 

The problem, according to Dob- 
son, is not only one of convenience 
for students studying at both cam- 
puses, but an issue of the University’s 
image as well. 

“Anytime we get a site visit from an 
accreditation team coming to accredit 
Hopkins, they ask why is this not con- 
sistent, why we have two different 
schedules for schools that are part of 
the same university,” Dobson said. 

As a result of the schedule con- 
flicts, many students take classes out 
of sequence or supplant a preferred 
course with one that fits a schedule. 

“T only had one class that I 
couldn’t fit, but it doesn’t really 
matter,” freshman Peabody-Whit- 
ing double-degree student Andrew 
Burgess said of the Keyboarding 
Skills class he had to leave out of his 
28-credit schedule. 

“Students have to sacrifice more 
desirable courses for courses that ‘fit’ 
their schedules,” Frank said. 

Due to the difficulties they face in 
scheduling all of their courses, many 
double-degree and cross-registered 


students have become masters atjug- 


gling their time. 

Burgess enrolled in two different 
sections of the same class to fit his 
schedule. 

“ve taken classes where I’d have 
to leave in the middle of one class to 
get to another,” said Ruch. 

Students without cars also com- 
plained about having to rely on the 
Johns Hopkins Medical Institute 
shuttle to get from Homewood to 
Peabody. 











DisOrientation. 

This year, DisOrientation fo- 
cused more on the Career Center 
and getting students acquainted 
with it’s programming. Many of the 
traditions associated with 
DisOrientation, such as the “booze 
cruise” anda club night, were elimi- 
nated in favor of events that sought 
to prepare seniors for the job hunt. 

In response to. the complaints, 
Senior Class President Payal Patel 
said, “The administration didn’t 
want a pub crawl or a booze cruise 
this year.” She went on to describe 
how the events for DisOrientation 
needed to be things that people 18 


and over could participate in, not | 


only those seniors who have already 
turned 21. 

Director of Student Involvement 
Jeff Groden-Thomas mentioned that 
people have previously complained 
about using the budgeted money for 
21-and-over events. 

He added, “The budget for 
DisOrientation comes out ofthe Deans’ 
Office and is specifically tagged for ca- 
reer service information.” 








Students express 
security concerns 


BY PATRICE HUTTON 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LeETTER 


While Hopkins security person- 
nel remains confident that recent 
changes and additions to the 
Homewood security system will en- 
sure student safety, students insist 
that further improvements are 
needed. 

As detailed in President Brody’s 
security briefing issued on Sept. 8, 
the new security measures were 
implemented as a result of April’s 
campus town meeting, held after the 
off-campus fatal stabbing of junior 
Christopher Elser. 

The security system upgrades in- 
clude an expanded security educa- 
tion program during freshman ori- 
entation, increased presence of 
patrollers off-campus, improve- 
ments in the escort van services, 
additional blue-light emergency 
telephones andaconsultant’s study 
aimed to provide Hopkins security 
with ideas for further technological 
improvements. 

Lieutenant Kibler of Hopkins Se- 
curity cites effective communication 
between security personnel and the 
students as the biggest challenge that 
the security department faces. 

“We look to our renewed initia- 
tives to overcome this short coming,” 
Kibler said. 

“For communication to be effec- 
tive it has to be two-way, and we en- 
courage all of our students to provide 
us feedback and suggestions.” 

According to Kibler, some of the 
feedback has been coming in begin- 
ning with freshman, especially since 
the security briefing that was held as 
part of the freshmen orientation for 
the Class of 2008. 

Students held differing opinions 
about the security briefing. 

“At the briefing, I heard every- 
thing that I'd already heard before 
from my parents. It wasn’t new in- 
formation,” said freshman Ani 
Rajan. “A lotof people weren’t pay- 
ing attention but instead goofing 
off.” 

Beyond complaints about ineffec- 
tive communication of security in- 


| formation, many students have had 


issues with the campus escort van sys- 
tem, noting that the vans don’t al- 
ways pick up the students in the ex- 
pected 11-12 minute period. 

“I was on Greenmount and 33rd 
[streets] at 9 p.m. last Thursday, and 
it took the security van halfan hour to 
get there,” freshman Cherice Petit 
said. 

Freshman Sarah Bednarski was 
faced with a similar experience. 
“We had to wait 40 minutes to an 
hour for a van to come,” Bednarski 
said. 

Kibler offered an explanation for 
the delays experienced by the stu- 


. dents. 


“The 30-minute delays usually 
occur when there are weather or traf- 
fic-related conditions and/or peak 
demands,” Kibler said. “We encour- 
age student riders to be patient.” 

Kibler added that every call for an 
escort van is logged and entered into 
security department data banks for 
analysis. 

Some students also questioned the 
usefulness of the blue-light security 
system when some of the lights are 
not properly functioning. 

While Hopkins security has in- 
creased the number of the phones 
from 28 to 31 with the promise of 
additional phones to be placed at 3505 
Greenway, 33rd Street, and other sites 
along Charles Street, students have 
noted that some of the blue bulbs 
have been burned out. 

Kibler said that these malfunctions 
are addressed promptly. “To assist 
students in knowing where an emer- 
gency phone may be out of order, we 
publish those locations in our morn- 
ing report, which is posted on our 
Web site and may be linked from the 
Daily Jolt,” Kibler said. “Wealso send 
a notice immediately to the telecom- 
munications office for repair.” 

Kibler noted the need for coopera- 
tion among the entire campus in order 
to make the security system a success. 

“Our security system, our net- 
work, is one of total Homewoodcom- 
munity involvement,” Kibler said. 
“We’re looking forward to seeing all 
of these staff and student initiatives 


coming together for the betterment “"™" 


of the entire Hopkins community.” 





Prof. warns of Iran’s nuclear ability 


BY MARY BANKS 
THE JOHNS-Hopxkins News-LETTER 


Professor Steven David, director 
of international studies, started the 


Coalition of Hopkins Activists for | 


Israel’s (CHAI) “Professor Speak” 
Symposium Tuesday night, witha lec- 
ture and discussion session titled 
“Tran and Nukes: What Now?” 

According to David, Iran now has 
the potential to create nuclear weap- 
ons through centrifugation, a pro- 
cess which involves separation of par- 
ticles of varying density, to optimize 
the isotope U235, the isotope needed 
to create a nuclear weapon. From this 
process, which is referred to as “en- 
riching,” Iran can increase its ura- 
nium production by 90 percent. 

David asserted that the United 
States should be concerned about 
Iran’s potential. He warned that if 
nuclear weapons are in fact created, 
they could potentially fall into the 
hands of Iran’s Muslim extremists. 
Iran already has over 100 missiles, 
and though David conceded that 
these missiles do not have the capa- 
bility of targeting an American city 
from Iran, they could be transported 
onacommercial planes or sea vessels 
to wreak havoc on American soil. 

Though David painted a daunting 
picture of Iran’s capability, he is even 
more pessimistic about the United 
States’ capability to fight Iran. “Iran 
has a larger population and a better 
military than Iraq,” said David. 

Additionally, because uranium 
production is not performedinacen- 
tralized facility, “this creates the prob- 
lem of locating the uranium. Centri- 
fuges can be dispersed. You can’t 
destroy something, ifyou don’t know 
its location,” David said. 

Along with the difficulty involved 
in destroying nuclear production fa- 
cilities, a tremendous amount of ci- 
vilian casualties would occur, because 
these such facilities are located in 
populated cities. 

Another option the United States 
could employ is not to do anything 
—tolet Iran build their nuclear weap- 
ons. Advocates of this course of ac- 
tion argue that nuclear weapons cre- 
ate a “peaceful” situation, due to the 
fact that, because their neighbors have 
weapons, countries would be less in- 
clined to use them. 

David used the situation in India 
and Pakistan as an example of this 
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method. Though he recognized the 
logic behind these claims, he found 
them unfavorable. He argued that 
once these weaponsare in extremists’ 
hands, “this would createa morevola- 
tile situation, as opposed toa friendly 
one.” 

According to David, “diplomacy 
isthe third option.” The United States 
could negotiate with Iran to see if 
they would agree to stop producing 
uranium. Though this is an optimis- 
tic outlook, David stated, this is un- 
likely to be effective, especially con- 
sidering that Iran agreed to stop 
“enriching” its uranium, and then 
later reneged on this agreement. 

David argued that the United 
States could “rely on deterrence” and 
threaten Iran into submission. How- 
ever, if the United States were to do 
this, it would have to rely on its al- 
ready overburdened military, which 


Professor Steven David stressed the dangers o: 
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f iran’s nuclear program. 


would not be advantageous for the 
United States. “The military options 
are not great, though they exist,” said 
David. 

Though he did not recommendit, 
David also suggested that the United 
States could use covert meansto bring 
a change in government. He asserted 
that Iran is the second-most pro- 


American country in the Middle East, 


second to Israel; extremists are the 
ones who taint its atmosphere and 
political climate. However, he 
warned, if the United States were to 
use this tactic, and the American pub- 
lic were to find out, the government 
would loose its legitimacy. 

Though David stressed that 
Iran’s pursuit of nuclear weapons 
should be stopped, he is not opti- 
mistic about this prospect. “I think 
we can slow it down, but we can not 
stop it,” he said. 
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Dr. Elias Zerhouni, director of the National Institutes of Health, spoke on global health trends Tuesday night. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
malaria, which are re-emerging to- 
day, along with new dangers such as 
HIV/AIDS and those he character- 
ized as based in the upper classes, 
such as diabetes and obesity. 

Zerhouni asked the audience to 
reflect, “Where did we go wrong? 
Why the paradox ofa world close to 
public health nirvana, and why now 
new diseases of the rich?” He blamed 





Faculty contributions favor liberal causes 


CONTINUED FROM;PAGE AI _. 
with numbers, wear loafers.and'sup- 
port Republicans. Paragraph people 
work with prose, don’t-shine. their 
shoesas often as theyshouldandback 
Democrats.” tottos fro 

He added, “Having taught, this 
stuff for 36 years, you.can’t fool any- 
body. I try very hard not to use the 
classroom as a place to pontificate. 


. But outside the classroom I don’t feel 


at all diffident about expressing my 
political views.” 

Junior Christine Krueger, presi- 
dent of the College’ Democrats, re- 
sponded, “All across the country, 
people who are more educated, for 
one reason or another, tend to be 
more progressive. I think it’s a good 
thing, and I don’t think a bias will be 
a problem at all.” 

Joel Grossman, professor of po- 
litical science, does not regard the 
figures asa significantissue. “I think 
that in most cases it has nothing to 
do with what faculty teach or how 
they teach. I suspect that, for the 
most part, they try to present a bal- 
anced view.” 

According to Klatsky, the nega- 
tive influence of bias goes beyond the 
content of one’s education. 


“When you havea biasin the class- 


room, you discourage students who 
might want to pursue a career in aca- 
demics but feel they'll be discrimi- 
nated against for their political be- 
liefs.” 

“I suppose its always difficult to be 
a minority in a group or institution, 
Grossman said, referring to conser- 
vatives potentially upset by the ap- 
parently left-leaning faculty at 
Hopkins. 

“at the same time, it’s easy to be 
conspiratorial about it; some might 

aim a left-wing conspiracy in 

Rodi But I don’t think it should 
be of concern.” yeu 

One of the largest single contribu- 
tions came from a Whiting School of 
Engineering professor who donated 
$25,000, but like several professors, 
requested to remain anonymous. 

“Pye never donated a big amount 
before, and I probably won't ever 
again. It hurts,” the anonymous pro- 
fessor said. “But it’s importantin this 
election. It’s the most important I’ve 

in 40-some years. 

jae added Hache finds the cam- 
paign finance process inherently 


lowed. Still, “[he is] more concerned 


aboutlosing the election to Bush than 
he is] ed the morals of campaign 


~“Crenson noted that, Kio es 
assage of the Bipartisan Campa 
eform Act of 1997, also called the 









_ McCain-Feingold Campaign Re- 


form Bill, traditional contribution 
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McCain-Feingold placed a ban 
ft money co ibutions from 
tions, labor unions, and 
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ney constitutes money 
litical picttes, which is 








much of this on the levels of social 
distinction now present in the 
world. 

According to Zerhouni, the best 
way to overcome thisis to spread more 
knowledge about public health poli- 
cies. 

He said, “Finding better ways of 
educating the world is the best vac- 
cine and best antibiotic out there.” 

Zerhouni provided startling facts 


then distributed by the parties. as 
they deem appropriate. Such con- 
tributions have flowed to the politi- 





Some might claim:a 
left-wing conspiracy in 
academia. But | don't» 
think it should be of 


concern. 


— POLITICAL SCIENCE 
PROF. JOEL GROSSMAN 





cal parties in sums reaching 
$500,000 at times. 

However, the legislation left a 
loophole open, through which “527 
groups” are able to receive unlim- 
ited soft money contributions dur- 
ing campaigns. 


as to the disparity of healthcare and 
knowledge around the world. 

“Currently, 90 percent of re- 
search money goes to investigating 
10 percent of the diseases that exist 
worldwide, while 10 percent of the 
money goes to 90 percent of the 
diseases.” 

He claimed the poor classes in the 
world mainly suffer from those dis- 
eases that receivelittlefunding for study. 


Named after a section of the 
United States tax code, 527 groups 
are essentially PACs with no regu- 
lation by the FEC. 

Statistically, Republicans ben- 
efited the most from the discovery 
of this loophole, as conservatives 
have historically received fewer 
contributions than liberals, but in 
much larger sums. 

However, the Internet has revo- 
lutionized the campaign finance 
system, allowing candidates to es- 
tablish a wider contributor base. 
Additional millions of Americans 
are now only a click away from their 
candidates. 

According to Crenson, Demo- 
cratic candidates, following the lead 
of former candidate and Vermont 
governor Howard Dean, began the 
2004 presidential race far ahead of 
the Bush campaign in terms of 
Internet contributions. “But now 
the Republicans are quickly catch- 
ing up.” 

Klatsky suggested that universi- 


Democrats host BBQ 


with Mayor O’Malley 


Md. Dems to turn out for pre-election event 
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taking place for a while now. 

“The College Democrats in the last 
year have been very active under our 
new leadership, and a lot of great 
things have been accomplished,” 
Hausner said. “For one, Hopkins was 
the first college of the many chapters 
of Democratic Colleges of America 
to support Senator John Kerry in 
January of 2003.” 

With an ongoing schedule of ral- 
lies and showcases in the commu- 
nity, including a bumper sticker dis- 
tribution campaign, “this BBQ is a 
fun way to get the word out on cam- 
pus as to what the role of the College 
Democrats will be in the present and 
in days to come,” Hausner said. 

The event will include a perfor- 
mance by musical group Dr. Chaos 
and the Strange Tractors. 

Krueger anticipates the highlight 
of the night will be O’Malley’s speech 
on “political participation, marching 
to the polls, and convincing others of 


the sheer importance of students in 


this upcoming presidential election.” 

O’ Malley has been mayor of Balti- 
more City since 1999, when he was 
elected in a landslide, receiving 91 
percent of the vote. 

Since coming to office, his man- 
tra has been that Baltimore should 
be a city in which every individual 
in every’ locality can be free from 
harm, egy 

At the outset ofhis term, O’M 
faced arguably the worst violence 
problem of any American city. Un- 


der his direction, the police depart- 
mentimplemented the New York City 
Police Department’s CompStat 
crime-fighting program. In three 
years, violent crime dropped by 30 
percent. 

Since O’Malley’s speech at the 
Democratic National Convention in 
late July, talk of national aspirations 
has circulated in both local and na- 
tional media. 

Numerous pundits have also sug- 
gested that O’Malley may challenge 
Maryland’s incumbent Governor 
Robert Ehrlich, Jr. in the 2006 guber- 
natorial election. Ehrlich is 
Maryland’s first Republican gover- 
nor in 36 years. 

Several members of Maryland’s 
state government will be in atten- 
dance, as well as a large portion of 
Baltimore’s City Council, including 
City Council President Sheila Dixon, 
who, along with her colleagues, faces 
re-election this November. 

‘Hopkins alum, Maryland State 
Delegate Bobby Zirkin ’93 (D-11th), 
will also speak at the assembly. 

Zirkin served as President of the 
Maryland Young Democrats at 
Hopkins before defeating incumbent 


- in 1998 to become a member of 


Maryland’s legislature. 

The barbecue is free and open to 
the public. Food and refreshments 
will be served. 

The College Democrats request 
that guests arrive at approximately 5 
p.m, 30 minutes prior to the intro- 


duction of Mayor O’Malley’s speech. 
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As members ofan increasingly in- 
terconnected global community, ev- 
eryone shares certain risks, said 
Zerhouni. He cautioned, “We are 
changing our environment so much 
that our genetics and natural evolu- 
tion cannot keep up.” 

The NIHitselfis not limited sim- 
ply to domestic concerns, Zerhouni 
said. “We have a global responsi- 
bility to healthcare. We step in 
where there is a resource mis- 
match.” 

This global economy ofhealthcare 
and resources is where Zerhouni sees 
the future of medical research having 
the largest impact. 

“This is the greatest challenge and 
the greatest opportunity for young 
scientists.” 

The NIH currently hasa budget of | 
over $28 billion per year, which is | 
allocated to different areas ofresearch 
and technological development 
within the medical field. ' 

Zerhouni said that in the upcom- 
ing years, theamountofmoneyspent | 
on healthcare is going to drastically 
increase. “Today, 1.6 trillion dollars 
is spent on healthcare — that is going 
to double in 10 years.” 

Even in an election year, 
Zerhouni strived to avoid political 
favoritism with regard to the fund- 
ing of different, potentially contro- 
versial health programs and poli- | 
cies. 

In his efforts to further educate 
the country and the world about 
public health issues, Zerhouni em- 
phasized that, as a larger scientific 
community, “we need to be factual 
and not factional. Disease knows 
no politics.” 


ties should make an effort to achieve 
and maintain a politically balanced 
faculty. 

“On the basis of hiring, a political 
bias can determine the entire course 
of education for some students. De- 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Hopkins Office of Government, 
Community, and Public Affairs intro- 


| duced the position of Director of Fed- 


eral Relations in late August, a role 


| aimed at expanding the lobbying arm 
| of Johns Hopkins Institutions in both 


legislative and executive branch mat- 
ters in Washington, D.C. 

Beth Ann Felder, former chief 
council to the Republican staff of the 


| U.S. Senate Budget, has been ap- 
pointed to the position. Felder will 


represent both the University’s aca- 


| demic institutions and its health sys- 


tem in Washington. 

According to Executive Director 
of Communications and Public Af- 
fairs Dennis O’Shea, Felder’s main 
focus will be lobbying in Congress on 
federal appropriations issues, as well 


| asseeking the continuing federal sup- 


port of institutions like the National 
Institutes of Health, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and NASA. 
“These are all agencies our facul- 
ties apply to,” O’Shea said. “Very im- 
portantly, [Felder] will be working in 
association with our peer institutions, 


| like the Association of American Uni- 


versities (AAU).” 
Felder will also be monitoring the 


| upcoming process of renewal for the 


Higher Education Act, a federal law 
that sets up national financial aid pro- 
grams, suchas the Federal Pell Grants 
for undergraduates. 

Although Felder admitted that she 
was not yet an expert on the issues 
surrounding the Higher Education 
Act, she commented that “it is a bi- 
partisan view that financial aid should 
have more resources, as tuitions are 
rising all over the country. 

“Where people disagree is the ap- 
propriate use of scarce resources. 
Should more money go toward Pell 
Grants, or toward moves that will af- 
fect interest rates on student loans? 
Those are the kind of debates that are 
going on.” 

According to Felder, the bulk of 


| Hopkins’s lobbying efforts regarding 





partments shouldbe self-policingand 
seek a balance between liberal and | 
conservative faculty.” 
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changes to the Higher Education Act 
will take place through national peer 
institutions, as well as through Mary- 
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Zerhouni urges global health reform 


se 


Fmr.GOP counsel 
hired as D.C. liaison 


land delegation members. 

With the presidential election near, 
Felderalso emphasized theimportance 
of “keeping our peopleupdated on what 
changesin control between the two par- 
ties might mean for Hopkins.” 

Felder singled out the debate over 
funding for embryonic stem-cell re- 
search as a key issue for Hopkins in 
the upcoming presidential election. 

“Many people are Hopkins are in; 
volved in or concerned about stem-cell 
research,” Felder said. “The two candi- 
dates have very different positions on 
federal funding of stem-cell research.” 

While hesitating to state the 
University’s position, Felder added, 
“I’m operating on behalf of the Johns 
Hopkins Institutions — whatever my 
personal beliefs have been orissues I’ve 
worked on previously are irrelevant.” 

Felder was employed in D.C. for 12 
years before coming to Hopkins, first 
as a four-year assistant parliamentar- 
ian, and then as a GOP council on the 
Senate Budget Committee. 

Before her activities in Washing- 
ton, Felder also served asa staffattor- 
ney in the Office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Maryland, as a counsel to the 
state’s General Assembly, andasa bill 
drafter in the assembly’s Department 
of Legislative Reference. 

According to O’Shea, despite 
Felder’s affiliation with the Republican 
party, her appointment as Director of 
Federal Relations was nonpartisan, as 
was the definition of the position itself. 

“(Felder’s] political association isir- 
relevant to the selection,” O’Shea said. 
“A person who’s got long experience in 
Washington is going to associate with 
one party oranother, but that’s not part 
of the criteria for selection.” 

O’Shea also added that Linda 
Robertson — vice president of gov- 
ernment, community, and public af- 
fairs, and a leading advocate of 
Felder’s appointment to the position 
— has long-standing associations 
with the Democratic party. 

Felder expressed confidence in her 
ability to act as a nonpartisan represen- 
tative of Hopkins. “I’ve been in both 
partisan and nonpartisan positions,” 
Felder said. “I’m quite sure that my past 
political affiliations are not a plus or a 
minus from a partisan viewpoint.” 
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Bloomberg dean to resign in 2005 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
-tial replacement will be difficult. 
“Dean Sommer has been extraor- 
dinarily successful in leading the na- 
tions oldest, largest, and top-ranked 
School of Public Health,” Knapp said. 
“His tenure has seen a doubling in 
size of the School’s Wolf Street facili- 
ties, a doubling in the size of its full 
time faculty, and a quintupling of its 
endowment.” 


The search committee consists of 
a diverse grouping of experts, includ- 
ing Dr. Martha Hill, Dean of the 
School of Nursing, Dr. Scott Seger, 
chair of Biostatistics at Bloomberg, 
and Edgar Roulhac, the vice provost 
of academic services. 

“We have assembled a fine, 
broadly representative search com- 
mittee and will be conducting an ag- 
gressive national and international 





Two students jailed 
during block party 
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police,” Snow said. “In fact I was ar- 
rested because I willfully volunteered 
to speak with the police to try to re- 
solve the complaint.” 

“saw Travis getting arrested first,” 
Trettien added, “and cameand asked 
to help, or get information, and got 
arrested.” 

Trettien claims that the practice of 
allowing the police to arrest students 
without charging them is “completely 
ridiculous — it allows a cop to be the 
judge and jury.” 

The Northern District officers 
present at the scene cowld not be 
reached for comment. However, 
Doug Gibson, from the Baltimore 
Police Community Relations depart- 
ment in the Northern District, said 
the two students were held but not 
charged because of a process known 
as early disposition. 

According to Maryland law, ifthere 
is nota serious charge and police make 
an arrest to abate a potentially danger- 
ous situation, the police can choose not 
to charge that person with anything 
and simply release them. 

The purpose of this law, Gibson 
said, is to free up time and money for 
the city of Baltimore to deal with more 
serious crimes. 

Gibson said that Trettien and Snow 
were likely arrested because they were 
intoxicated and would be less dan- 
gerous to the neighborhood if de- 
tained. Because there were no serious 

charges, they were simply released 
after being processed. 


Gibson added that the police al- | 
ways avoid arrests if possible. 

“We don’t want to have college stu- 
dents arrested,” Gibson said. “Parents 
call me asking why their kids spent 36 


search,” Knapp said. 

The primary objective of the group 
is to find a candidate who can be both 
committed to students, while also up- 
holding the worldwide reputation of 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
health. 

“We are seeking candidates of the 
utmost integrity with strong academic 
values, acommitment to the school’s 
mission,” Knapp said, “a clear vision 
of the global opportunities and chal- 
lenges facing the field of public health 
and an appreciation of the needs and 


| interest of students, not only at the 
| graduate level but increasingly at the 


hours ina prison cell with pimps, drug | 


dealers and burglars.” 
“Ordinarily we don’t take situa- 
tions in colleges too seriously,” 


Gibson said, “but we are under a lot | 


of pressure from the local communi- 
ties to make arrests.” 

A Hopkins freshman, who asked 
to remain anonymous, was at the 
party when the police arrived, and 


said, “Iwasafraid when thecopscame, | 


because I was drunk.” 

Trettien and Snow claimed that 
the police ignored the drunken be- 
havior of other attendees of the block 


undergraduate level.” 

“Weare keenly interested in identi- 
fying candidates who will add to the 
| diversity of backgrounds and perspec- 


tives of the University’s senior leader- 
ship,” said Knapp. “Given the school’s 
influence in the wider public health 
arena, we will be looking fora dean who 
can be a powerful advocate on the na- 
tional and international scene.” 


“We have already receivedanum- | 


ber of nominations of distinguished 
candidates,” he added. 

He declined to name the possible 
candidates, saying, “Itisimportantto 
keep their identities confidential at 
this stage of the process.” 

While Sommer is stepping down as 
dean, hesaid his endeavorsinacademia 
and medicine are far from over. 

“My present plans, about which I 
am excited, are returning to my re- 
search activities and policy efforts,” 
Sommer said. 





Fall Fest starts at JHU 
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creation of Fall Festival. 

“The decision for this event to be 
staff-driven was because itis difficult to 
gather and sustain student energy over 
the summer when mostofthe planning 
and implementation had to happen,” 
Joan Freedman, director of the Digital 
Media Center anda member of the Fall 
Festival Special Events Committee, said. 

Chung acknowledged the need for 
morestudentinvolvementin thelong 
run, butalso said, “Wealso need more 


| structure to supportlarge amounts of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


party, choosing instead to focus on | 


individuals and using intimidation 
to make them comply. 

“Twish the police were more inter- 
ested in working together to create a 


solution that’s acceptable for every- | 


one,” Snow said. 
we live ina society in which the police 
are allowed to use the threat of arrest 


to intimidate anyone whose actions | 
they find distasteful.”Gibson said that | 


the Baltimore City Police Department 
is working with students and frater- 
nities to help keep noise and distur- 
bances down at parties. Gibson re- 


cently sent an e-mail to Alpha Delta | 


Phi, and will be contacting other fra- 
ternity houses in the next few weeks, 
to meetand discuss ways to keep noise 
and crowding down at parties. 





single year. 


freshmen to apply. 


environment. 





Our headquarters office is located in a renovated 150 year old building in the historic 
Fell's Point neighborhood of Baltimore, just 12 blocks south of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, not far from the Hopkins (JHMI) shuttle. Please send us a letter, including 
your phone number, and tell us about yourself, or call Mrs. Wachter at the telephone 


number listed below. 


LOMBARD 


SECURITIES INCORPORATED 


(student flexible hours) 


1820 Lancaster Street 
Baltimore, MD 21231 


“T think it’s sad that | 





HELP WANTED 


The Lombard Securities Internship 


Lombard Securities, a national securities (stock and bond) brokerage firm 
headquartered in Baltimore, is looking for a person with computer skills to work in our 
Information Technology Department as an addition to the two Johns Hopkins students 
already employed in that capacity. Its members receive invaluable training and real- 
world experience. A Lombard student internship is not necessarily confined to a 


We would ideally prefer someone with basic programming skills who is familiar with 
HTML. We consider students in all four years of college work, and encourage 


This position offers paid part-time employment during the school year (just several 
hours a week, with student schedules liberally accommodated) and full-time paid 
summer internship (holidays optional). We offer free parking and a pleasant working 


For those who seek a career in finance or financial technology, Lombard offers the 
unusual opportunity of becoming NASD securities licensed while a student. This can 
be a decided advantage when interviewing on Wall Street. Former Lombard interns 
have gone on to employment at New York Stock Exchange member firms such as 
Goldman Sachs and Morgan Stanley. 


student support. This is a kick-off 
year; from it Hopkins students and 
staff alike can learn how to make it 
better.” 

“Currently Dr. Johnson is calling 
meetings,” said Chung, who pointed 
out the necessity for a balance be- 
tween staff and student leadership, 
especially in the Festival’s infant years, 
so that when students graduate the 
Festival doesn’t fall apart. 

“However, students are completely 
a part in calling all the shots,” Chung 
said. “The staff provides a backbone to 
the event for years to come.” 

The Festival starts with a barbecue 
and pep rally on the beach on Friday 
and closes early Sunday morning with 
a breakfast at Levering. 

Other events include an all-night 
runaround, a Cart Race on the lower 


| quad and student booths in Levering 
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on Saturday afternoon, and the “Fall 
Nighter,” avarietyshow on Fridaynight 
at 7 p.m., in Shriver Hall. 

“We have a great line-up ... in- 


cludinga piano duetto finish the show | 


with President Brody and Dr. Sirota, 
the director of Peabody,” said Eric 
Beatty, the director of the Homewood 
Arts Programs and the producer of 
the variety show. 

A 24-hour video shoot will allow 
students to create a five-minute video 
about Hopkins’ school spirit. The au- 
dience will vote for their favorite and 
prizes will be awarded. 

The Fall Festival also includes per- 
formances by the sports teams, as well 
as a Witness Theater Production. 

“We tried to identify unique quali- 
ties in our campus that could be spring 
boards for fun activities. We hope that 
each year Fall Festival will grow and be 
shaped by the students’ interest and 
involvement,” Freedman said. 














City life celebrated 


| BY ROB FREUNDLICH 
| THE JouNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In the midst of the brightly-col- 
ored 3100 block of Abell Avenue, a few 
short blocks east of the Homewood 
Campus, area residents mingled with 
Hopkins students, local celebrities, and 
even Jewish Klesma musicians on Sun- 
day, Sept. 26 fora “celebration of urban 
living at its best.” 

The forum was the 29th Annual 
Abell Avenue Street Fair, run each 
year at the end of summer by the 
Abell Improvement Association 
(AIA), a group of 180 residents of the 
Abell neighborhood dedicated to fos- 
tering a sense of community in their 
small neighborhood of around 650 
homes. 

The neighborhood of Abell is 
named for the Abell family, the own- 
ers of the Baltimore Sun, who owned 
a large property just north of mod- 
ern-day Abell known as Guilford. 
Abell was best known as the home of 


| the Baltimore Orioles from 1889 un- 


til 1944, when their stadium burned 
to the ground. Following its destruc- 
tion, the Orioles moved to the nearby 
Baltimore Municipal Stadium. 

The Abell Avenue Street Fair serves 
as the largest source of revenue for 
the Abell Improvement Association. 
To best celebrate Baltimore city life, 
organizers sought to focus on things 
uniquely Baltimorean. Local busi- 
nesses and residents were given the 
opportunity to have a table at the fair 


| for $10. Highlights of the festival in- 
| cluded an all-you-can-eat outdoor 


crab feast, a bake sale, a silent auction 
and a flea market. These events were 
staffed by a group of 50 local volun- 


| teers. New to this year’s festival was 


anartshowentitled “Art Imitates City 
Life.” The show featured pieces from 


at Abell Avenue Fair 


local artists colorfully depicting local 
sights such as the Inner Harbor, area 
row houses, and even a wide variety 
of paintings of beehive hairdos. 

Also featured were a large number 
of local bands, including Martha 
Dougherty, Dennis Gray, Jonathan 
Gledhill, Ruth Kling, Robert 
McClintock, a Jewish Klesma band, 
and local garage rockers Catalyst, 
whose power chord-driven anthem, 
“We've got chords, we’ve got a 
bassline, who needs words?” provided 
a background to the festivities. 

Band member and Abellarea resi- 
dent Andrew Hulleberg commented 
on the fair, saying, “These are some 
great people. It’s a really great neigh- 
borhood, and we’re having a great 
time.” 

Also on hand were a number of 
local politicians, including Mary- 
land State Delegate Maggie McIn- 
tosh (D-Baltimore City) and Dis- 
trict 14 candidate for City Council 
Myles Hoenig (Green Party), both 
of whose districts include the 
Homewood campusand most ofthe 
neighborhoods surrounding it. 
Hoenig said, “We need more things 
like this all over the city, more of- 
ten. It really shows that communi- 
ties have an identity, and when you 
have city council, special interests, 
and developments squashing the in- 
terests of the community, you re- 
ally need more of these events.” 

Dr. Mary Washington, President 
of the Abell Improvement Associa- 
tion, pointed out the importance of 
building community and renewing ac- 
quaintanceswith neighborsand friends 
from all over the city. She said the fair 
was “an opportunity for us to remind 
ourselves why we live in Abell ... [and] 
a great way to end the summer. People 
come here and they have a great time.” 
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INTERNATIONALBRIEFS 


Afghan elections threat- 
ened by potential violence 
against voters at polls 


KABUL, Afghanistan (AP) — Elections heralded as the 
dawn of democracy in war-ravaged Afghanistan will be 
hijacked by warlords who are able to intimidate voters and 
candidates to entrench their own power, a leading rights 
group warned Tuesday. 

The U.S. ambassador acknowledged problems ahead of 


the country’s first-ever direct presidential vote on Oct.9, but | | 
insisted recent demotions for faction leaders and a belated | | 


disarmament drive are “breaking the back of warlordism.” 


Ina report titled “Rule of the Gun,” Human Rights | 
Watch said armed factions — some allied with the United | | 


States — were using force, threats and corruption to domi- 
nate the election process. Independent political organizers 
were receiving death threats, while others were too scared 
even to get involved, it said. 


“Political repression bylocal strongmenisthe principal | | . 
problem,” the New York-based rights group said. “Most | | 
signs suggest that warlordism and factional dominance | | 


will only increase.” 

Millions of Afghans have registered for the Oct. 9 vote, 
despite threats and attacks by followers of the Taliban. 

American-backed interim President Hamid Karzai is 
widely expected to defeat 17 challengers for a five-year 
term as the country’s first popularly elected leader. 

But the campaign has been low-key, with some candi- 
dates saying they are too scared to venture into some parts 
of the country plagued by militants and unruly factions. 

Innorthern Afghanistan, according to HRW, U.N. work- 
ers, relief groups and party officials said commanders loyal to 
two presidential candidates — Abdul Rashid Dostum and 


Mohammed Mohageq — had “threatened local leaders to | 


ensure that local populations vote as they command.” 


Independent party activists in Mazar-e-Sharifand Kabul 


alleged they had received death threats. 


— Stephen Graham 
The Associated Press 


N. Korea admits to nuclear 
weapons development; 
seeks to deter U.S. attack 


UNITED NATIONS (AP) — North Korea has turned 
the enriched uranium from 8,000 spent nuclear fuel rods 
into weapons to serve as a deterrent against a possible 

_nuclear strike by the United States, a North Korean minis- 
tersaid Monday... 

Warning that the danger of war on the Korean peninsula 
“is snowballing,” Vice Foreign Minister Choe SuHonblamed 
the United States for intensifying threats to attack the com- 
munist nation and destroying the basis for negotiations to 
resolve the dispute over Pyongyang’s nuclear program. 

But Choe told the General Assembly that North Korea is 
still ready to dismantle its nuclear program if Washington 
abandons “hostile policy” and so to coexist peacefully. 

At the moment, however, he said “the ever intensifying 
U.S. hostile policy and the clandestine nuclear-related 
experiments recently revealed in South Korea are consti- 
tuting big stumbling blocks” and make it impossible for 
North Korea to participate in the continuation of six- 
nation talks on its nuclear program. 

Choe said North Korea has been left with “no other 
option but to possess a nuclear deterrent” because of U.S. 
policies that he claimed were designed to “eliminate the 
DPRK by force while designating it as part of an ‘axis of 
evil’ and a target of preemptive nuclear strikes.” 

Ata press conference afterward with a small group of 
reporters, the North Korean minister was asked what was 
included in the nuclear deterrent. 

“We have already made clear that we have already 
reprocessed 8,000 wasted fuel rods and transformed them 
into arms,” he said. 


— Edith M. Lederer 
The Associated Press 


Musharraf predicts further 
success in war on terrorism 


AMSTERDAM, Netherlands (AP) — Pakistani Presi- 
dent Pervez Musharrafhailed thekilling of one of Pakistan’s 
most wanted terrorists and said he was confident the inter- 
rogation of other al-Qaida figures captured in the raid 
would lead to more breakthroughs. 

Pakistani police on Sunday killed Amjad Hussain 
Farooqi in a four-hour battle in the southern town of 
Nawabshah, and captured’ two or three other men de- 
scribed as “important” al-Qaida figures. 

“We eliminated one of the very major sources of terror- 
ist attacks. He was not only involved on attacks on me but 
also on attacks elsewhere in the country. So a very big 
terrorist has been eliminated,” Musharraf told reporters 
Monday in The Hague. 

“Together with him there have been some other arrests 
and we will get alot of useful information leading to further 
arrests and eliminations, I am very sure,” he said. 

Farooqi is accused of two attempts to blow up 
Musharraf's motorcade near the southern port of Karachi 


last December. 


The president was unhurt, but several people were 
killed. 

Faroogialso wasallegedly responsible for the murder of 
‘Wall Street Journal reporter Daniel Pearl, who was kid- 
napped in January 2002 and beheaded in a slaying video- 


“This was a man who attacked me, so I am more than 
happy” that he was tracked down and killed, Musharraf 
said. , 


_ month manhunt. 


( — Arthur Max 
The Associated Press 
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This image, taken Sept. 18 from a Web site known for its Islamic militant content, shows a British and two American hostages seized in Iraq. Briton Kenneth Bigley 


(left) recently appealed to British Prime Minister Tony Blair to meet the demands of his captors. Bigley claimed that Blair had lied about efforts to secure his release. 





| BY ALEXANDRA ZAVIS 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BAGHDAD, Iraq (AP) — A weeping British hostage 
was shown pleading for help between the bars of a make- 
shift cage in a video that surfaced Wednesday, a sobering 


| reminder ofthe grim reality for atleast 18 foreign captives 


still held by Iraqi militants. 

There is wide speculation that ransoms were paid for 
the freedom of a dozen hostages, including two Italian 
aid workers. 

The new footage, first broadcast on the Arab news 
network Al-Jazeera and then posted on the Internet, 
showed Kenneth Bigley begging British Prime Minister 
Tony Blair to meet his captors’ demands. 

°Tony Blair, I am begging you for my life,” the 62- 
year-old Bigley said between sobs. “Have some compas- 
sion. Only you can help me now.” 

He accused Blair of lying about efforts to secure his 
release, saying no negotiations were taking place. 

°My life is cheap. He doesn’t care about me. I am just 
one person,” the civil engineer said. “I want to go home. 
Please, Mr. Blair, don’t leave me here.” — 


It was the second tape in a week to surface showing 
Bigley appealing for help. Iraq’s most feared terror group, 
Tawhid and Jihad, beheaded two American hostages 
seized with Bigley and warned he will be the next to die 
unless Iragi women prisoners are freed. 

Gruesome videotapes of the killings were posted on 
the Internet, and the men’s decapitated bodies were found 
in Baghdad not far from the upscale neighborhood where 
they were seized from their house Sept. 16. 

Inthelatest tape, Bigleysathunched on the floor ofacage, 
his hands and legs in chains. He was dressed in an orange 
jumpsuit, similar to those worn by Americans Eugene 
Armstrong and Jack Hensley when they were slain. The 
leader of Tawhid and Jihad, Jordanian terror mastermind 
Abu Musab al-Zarqawi, personally beheaded Armstrong. 

Asked to respond to Bigley’s plea, Blair said Wednes- 
day evening, “I feel absolutely sick about what has hap- 
pened and I feel desperately sorry not just for Ken Bigley, 
obviously, but for the whole of his family.” 

He said the government was doing everything it could 
to help Bigley and would respond if his captors initiated 
contact, but had no way to reach them. 

Bigley’sbrother, Paul, toldthe British Broadcasting Corp. 


Hostage calls on PM Blair to aid release 


that the images of his brother chained were “absolutely 
appalling, there’s no other word for it, heart wrenching.” 
But he said he was pleased to see his brother alive. 
°That’s the good news I see through the smoke,” he 
said. “This is a last ditch attempt, something has to be 
done and something has to be done very quickly.” 
Morethan 140 foreigners have been kidnappedin Iraq 
and at least 26 have been killed. Some, like Bigley, were 
seized by insurgents as leverage in their campaign against 
the United States and its allies. But others were taken by 
criminals seeking ransom. 
°This kind of thing creates a broader contagion for 
people suffering for other reasons under the occupa- 
tion,” said Jonathan Stevenson, senior fellow for 
counterterrorism with the International Institute for Stra- - 
tegic Studies in Washington. “They get the idea that they 
can earn some extra cash by kidnapping people.” 
Stevenson said al-Zarqawi and his followers probably 
realize they can’t drive the United States and Britain out 
of Iraq. But militants hope that by taking hostages, they 
can force the release ofa few Iraqi prisoners or the pullout 
of some troops the Philippines withdrewits 51 soldiers to 
free a captive allowing them to declare victory. 








Fla. lawsuit may require paper trail for voters 


BY JACKIE HALLIFAX 
Tue ASSOCIATED PRESS 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. (AP) — Just five 
weeks before Election Day, a federal ap- 
peals court Monday revived a lawsuit de- 
manding that all Florida voters who use 
touchscreen machines receive a paper re- 
ceipt, in case a recount becomes neces- 
sary. 
The 11th U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals told a federal judge in Fort Lauder- 
dale to reopen the case, which could af- 
fect 15 Florida counties whose electronic 
voting terminals do not issue paper 
records. 





It was not immediately clear if the case 
could be decided before the Nov. 2 presi- 
dential election. 

The three-judge panel in Atlanta wrote 
that Judge James Cohn misapplied a 35- 
year legal doctrine when he threw out the 
lawsuit filed by Rep. Robert Wexler, D- 
Fla. 

“What’s known for certain is we have 
won the battle in the long term,” Wexler 
said. “There will be a paper trail in Florida. 
The only question is when.” 

A spokeswoman for Secretary of State 
Glenda Hood, however, dismissed the de- 
cision as procedural. “We have full confi- 
dence in the process we have in place,” 


said spokeswoman Alia Faraj. 

Wexler claims paperless ballots cannot 
be recounted as accurately as those cast on 
paper. He sued state election officials, ar- 
guing that the Constitution would be vio- 
lated by a voting system that varies from 
county to county. 

Florida adopted the touchscreen ma- 
chinery following the 2000 debacle in- 
volving punch-card ballots and hanging 
chads. 

A five-week court battle over disputed 
ballots from several counties kept the out- 
come of the presidential election up in the 
air until the U.S. Supreme Court issued a 
ruling that gave President Bush the state 


Enemy combatant Hamdi to be released 


BY SONJA BARISIC 
Tue ASSOCIATED PRESS 


NORFOLK, Va. (AP) — AUS. citizen 
captured in Afghanistan and held without 
charges since late 2001 as an enemy com- 
batant is scheduled to be released Tuesday 
and flown to Saudi Arabia, where he grew 
up, his lawyer said. 

Yaser Esam Hamdi, whose case led toa 
Supreme Court decision limiting the 
president’s powers to indefinitely hold 
wartime combatants, will not be charged 
with any crime under an agreement with 
federal officials made public Monday. 

The agreement requires Hamdi to give 
up his American citizenship, renounce ter- 
rorism and not sue the U.S. government 
over his captivity. Justice Department of- 
ficials declined to comment beyond the 
agreement. 

“I believe he’s just hours away from 
being putona plane and being senthome,” 
said his attorney, Frank Dunham Jr. “The 
ball goes through the hoop when the ball 
goes through the hoop.” 


Dunham said Hamdi had been set to 
leave Sunday on a military plane but the 
flight was canceled in part because of Hur- 
ricane Jeanne. 

Justice Department officials said they did 
not have immediate information on when 
Hamdiwouldbe released, but Dunham said 
the flight was rescheduled for Tuesday. 

- Hamdi, who was born in Louisiana in 
1980 to Saudi parents, was captured on a 
battlefield in Afghanistan in late 2001 dur- 
ing the fight against the Taliban regime. 

He contends he never fought against 
the United States and that he had been 
trying to get out of Afghanistan when he 
was captured. 

Under the four-page agreement filed 
late Friday in U.S. District Court in Nor- 
folk, Hamdi agreed to notify Saudi offi- 
cials if he becomes aware of “any planned 
or executed acts of terrorism.” 

In return, the Justice Department 
agreed not to ask the Saudi government to 
detain Hamdi any further. Officials have 
said Hamdino longer posed a threat to the 
United States and no longer has intelli- 


gence value. 

Hamdi agreed to live in Saudi Arabia 
for five years and not travel outside that 
country during that time. For 15 years, he 
mustalert the U.S. embassy before travel- 
ing outside Saudi Arabia, and he must 
never travel to Afghanistan, Iraq, Israel, 
Pakistan or Syria. 

Hamdi also agreed not to travel to the 
United States for 10 years. After that, he 
must get permission from the U.S. secre- 
taries for defense and homeland security. 

After his capture, Hamdi was taken to 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, then transferred 
to a Navy brig in Norfolk when officials 
realized he was a U.S, citizen. He is cur- 
rently being held in solitary confinement 
in a Navy brig in Charleston, S.C. 

The Supreme Court ruled in June that 
Hamdi and others like him could not be 
held indefinitely without seeing a lawyer 
and getting a chance to contest their in- 
carceration in court. That led to the nego- 
tiations for Hamdi’s release. 


Associated Press Writer Curt Anderson . 


in Washington contributed to this report. 
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by a 537-vote margin. 

Nationwide, hundreds of counties 
have installed paperless voting equip- 
ment, and as many as 50 million Ameri- 
cans will be eligible to cast electronic 
ballots Nov. 2. 

More than 100,000 machines have been 
installed nationwide, but only a small per- 
centage have printers and produce a pa- 
per record of every ballot cast. 

A growing number of voter rights 
advocates and computer scientists say 
such systems expose elections to hack- 
ers, software bugs and hardware fail- 
ures. 

They are urging election officials to 
ban paperless machines — or provide 
stacks of paper ballots voters can use on 
Election Day if they want. 

“You can’t go into an election with- 
out clear procedures at the outset de- 
scribing how recounts will be con- 
ducted,” said e-voting critic. Kim — 
Alexander, president of the California 
Voter Foundation. 

“The only truly meaningful recount 
is to recount the voter’s paper record, 
which they don’t have in every Florida 
county,” Alexander said. 

The legal issue Monday was not about 
voting machines or paper ballots butabout 
the relationship between federal and state 
courts and when itis proper to allow simi- 
lar lawsuits to proceed at both levels. 

Ina similar lawsuit filed by Wexler in 
state court, an appeals court ruled last 
month that a paper trail is not required, 
saying voters are not guaranteed “a per- 
fect voting system.” 

That case has been appealed to the 
Florida Supreme Court. 

The federal appeals court said there is 
no reason the federal case cannot go for- 
ward at the same time. 

Allcounties in Maryland, Georgia and 
Delaware have touchscreens, They have 
also been installed in California; New 
Mexico, Texas and other states. 
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Are we any safer? 


When President William Brody sent an e- 
mail to students early this school year to 
update them on Hopkins efforts to increase 
security, he took the first step in fufilling a 
promise to improve safety on our campus. 

Nearly a month has passed since that let- 
ter, yet incidents like last week’s attempted 
armed robbery on West University Parkway 
serve as reminders that major gaps in secu- 
rity continue to leave students vulnerable. 

One remarkably deficient area remains 
the van and shuttle service that transports 
Hopkins students in the area immediately 
surrounding the university. While Lieuten- 
ant George Kibler says that Hopkins’ goal is 
to reach riders within 15 minutes during 
normal conditions, students routinely re- 
port wait times that approach one hour. This 
practice leaves affected students with two 
unacceptable solutions: either walk to their 
destination in potentially unsafe conditions 
or wait for long periods of time in unsafe 
areas. 

Indeed, systemic employment weaknesses 
plague Hopkins’ shuttle service. The cur- 
rent system has too few vans and puts too 
little emphasis on hiring qualified applicants, 
instead focusing more on filling driver’s seats 
with warm bodies. 

A Hopkins study released earlier this 
school year even reveals that the University’s 
hiring standards fly in the face of conven- 
tional practices among other universities. 
According to the report, “The emerging 
trend in private university transportation 
services is to use contract service providers 
as a result of concerns over risk and liability 
and the lack of dependability on the part of 

“student workers to abide by their employ- 
ment schedules.” 

In past weeks, the administration has be- 
gun efforts to reform the system, most re- 
cently by running a pilot program that uses 
private employees to drive 21-seat buses 
rather than 11-seat vans driven by students 
and university employees. While the initia- 


Peabody not realistic option 


It is never going to be easy, let alone pos- 
sible, to make sure that all the undergradu- 
ates at Hopkinsare satisfied with their sched- 
ules. Conflicts arise, classes fill up, and 
underclassmen get the short end of the stick 
when it comes to registration. In the end, 
we'll learn to live with it. But one aspect of 
the registration situation that the University 
can improve is how accessible the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music is to Homewood un- 
dergraduates. 

Currently, the Peabody class schedule is 
set up ona Monday-Wednesday-Friday and 
Tuesday-Thursday basis, and many of their 
ensembles, including the Peabody Camerata 
and the Peabody Chorus, rehearse on week- 
day afternoons. These times do not work for 
most Homewood students, who attend 
classes on a Monday-Tuesday-Wednesday 
and Thursday-Friday basis.Asa result, many 
double-degree students and music minors 
are forced into unpleasant scheduling situa- 
tions, in which they must either rush be- 
tween campuses, sometimes leaving one 
class early in order to arrive at another on 
time, or forego taking certain important 
classes completely. 

This setup would not be so inconvenient 

if Hopkins didn’t use Peabody as a selling 
point for incoming students. After all, we 
are, first and foremost, a world-class liberal 
arts college and engineering school, and if 
the University wants to keep that identity 
completely separate from that of the Con- 
servatory, that’s fine. But at the Homewood 
academic advising office, you can find an 
information sheet listing the music theory, 


tive is commendable, the time for trials and | 
pilot programs is over: Students need safe | 
transportation around Charles Village now. | 
In a related effort, Hopkins has also in- | 
creased the number of blue light emergency | 
phones this year from 28 to 31. This is an- | 
other commendable move aimed at making | 
students safer, but again it does not go far 
enough. | 
Furthermore, the daily security report is 
filled with reports of phones that are not 
operational. On the first weekend of this | 
semester alone, nine blue lights were cov- 
ered with out-of-order signs, meaning that 
nearly a third of all blue light phones on 
campus were not operational. This is unac- 
ceptable. 
Kibler says that Hopkins tries to fix the | 
phones in a timely manner and that they also 
inform students of broken phones in security 
reports, which are posted daily on the Security 
Web site. It is unreasonable for the University to 
expect that students will check these reports 
daily and then adapt their travels on campus to 
account for security lapses. Most freshmen are | 
still learning the layout of he campus. Asking | 





them to play air traffic controller while walking | |" 


to and from the Hut in the middle of the night | 
shifts responsibility for on campus security away 
from the University,and on to students. Itis,quite 
frankly, a cowardly move. 

Hopkins should allocate enough resources, 
enough manpower, enough commitment and 
enough diligence to ensure that these security 
lights are all operational 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, without exception. Students take 
for granted that these light posts work as they 
walk through campus. If the lights remain 
inoperable, this trust is misplaced. 

These are not outlandish expectations: It | 
is reasonable to ask for timely shuttle ser- 
vice and for blue light phones that work. If 
the Hopkins administration takes security 
seriously, as President Brody assures stu- 
dents it does, the school must fix these prob- 
lems immediately. 


music history,and ensemble classes required 
to graduate with a music minor. If you visit 
the new University Web site, (http:// 
www.johnshopkins.edu), one of the rotating 
images that loads is a photo of a Peabody 
professor instructing a cellist. Presumably, 
many students chose to matriculate at 
Hopkins because of some of the academic 
benefits this institution offers, and even 
boasts of — and these include access to a 
world-class music school. 

Some improvements were made last year 
with the institution of a few inter-disciplin- 
ary music classes offered in the Mattin Cen- 
ter, but even they fall short of the standard. 
For example, the Homewood Arts Program 
does not even offer a complete music theory 
track (it only covers the equivalent of the 
first year of theory at Peabody), and the 
Peabody music history classes have been 
compressed and watered down into one 
broad, incomplete survey class at 
Homewood. 

The administration needs to do one of 
two things: either make it possible for music 
minors and double-degrees to fulfill their 





requirements by making the Hopkins sched- 
ule congruent with the Peabody timetable, 
or stop touting the Conservatory as an asset 


for undergraduates. As it stands, it is neither 


fair nor honest for the University to claim 
that Homewood undergraduates will be able 
to enjoy the benefits of Peabody. 

It’s neither fair nor honest for this univer- 
sity to claim that its undergraduates will be 
able to enjoy the benefits of the music school, 
if that is not in fact the case. 
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The News-Letter received no letters to the editor this week. 


| | LETTERS POLICY POLICY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Letters © 
should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be deliveredto the Gatehouse _ 
by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News. Letter@jhu.edu for inclusion in 
that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become property of the News- 
Letter and cannot be returned. The News-Letter reserves the right to edit _ 
for space, grammar and clarity. Letters must include the name, address _ 
and telephone number of the author. Letters credited only to organiza- . 
tions will not be printed. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the - 
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ast year, student council 

elections were conducted 

in a way that damaged the 

credibility of the Board of 

Elections, ofthose running 
for office and of the Student Council 
as a governing body for the under- 
graduate community. If students are 
to take the Student Council election 
process seriously, last year’s prob- 
lems must not reoccur. 

Students are tired of their votes 
not counting. Recent elections have 
shown that the Board of Elections 
and a small appeals panel, not stu- 
dent voters, determine. the election 
results. 

The school is now beginning its 
fourth attempt to elect a Student 
Council president. Last year, all the 
votes for Student Council president 
were thrown out on three occasions 
because of candidate disqualifications 
and flaws in the election procedure. 

The JHU chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union protested the 
elections on numerous occasionsand 
continues its attempt to fight for less 
ambiguous election procedures and 
better student and staffleadership for 
Student Council elections. 

Ifwe are to havea fair and respect- 
able election system, there are certain 
procedures that should be imple- 
mented without hesitation. 

First, elections must be advertised. 
This seems simple but does not hap- 
pen as it should. The entire student 
body should be notified of an elec- 
tion at least a month before candi- 
dates are required to submit their pe- 
titions to run for office. The Board of 
Elections should be required to have 
its Web site fully operational at the 
time elections are announced, and 
the Web site should list the positions 
available and detailed criteria con- 
cerning rules and regulations. After 
initial notification, thé-student body 
should be informed about the up- 
coming election at least every week 
before votes must be cast. Notifica- 
tion should occur through school- 
wide e-mails, posters, flyers and in- 
formation sessions. 

Second, candidates should not be 
disqualified for trivial reasons. For in- 
stance, candidate X should not be dis- 
qualified when, unbeknownst to him, 
his friend posts a nasty comment about 
candidate Y on the Daily Jolt or on an 
AIM profile. Such disqualifications are 
absolutely ridiculous. 

Maybe candidates should be dis- 


qualified when they personally and 
purposefully spread false allegations 
about another candidate. However, 
when someone runs for a position on 
the student council he should be able 
to state why he is running and accept 
that some people will criticize his po- 
sitions and maybe even his motives 
for running. Candidates should act 
respectfully but should also be thor- 
ough in their criticism. We don’twant 
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to elect everyone running for office 
— we need to know the differences 
between each candidate. 

Third, there should be a system of 
minor and major violations for candi- 
dates. We lose too many good candi- 
dates due to disqualification for use of 
toomany posters, posteringin restricted 
areas, Campaigning outside of the des- 
ignated campaign timeand many other 
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Election procedure hurting campus Undergrads need 


minor infractions. 

In order to win an election, a candi- 
date must practically tiptoe around 
campus to avoid disqualification and 
pray that another candidate doesn’t 
turn him in for placing a poster on a 
light-post. 

All the violations I have mentioned, 
and those of similar severity, should be 
considered minor violations. The pen- 
alty should be a warning and perhaps a 

small fine or a decrease in the amount 
that the candidate can spend in his 
election campaign. But, if the student 
body wants to vote foracandidatewho 
used too many posters, so be it. Elec- 
tions should be determined by the stu- 
dent body, not the Board of Elections. 
Only for major campaign violations, 
such as destroying another candidate’s 
campaign materials, should disqualifi- 
cation be considered. 

Furthermore, who censures the 
Board of Elections? Especially under 
the current conditions when the Board 
of Elections’ rules are unclear and its 
disqualification guidelines are applied 
differently in each case, candidates need 
the ability to appeal Board of Elections 


decisions to an unbiased oversight 
panel. Currently, the oversight panel 
consists of the President of Student 


Director of Student Involvement, and 
one other person to be appointed when 
appeals occur. 


We must do better than an im- | 


promptu three-person panel. There 
should be a permanent committee of 
six to ten students and administra- 
tors appointed by student council 
each year to handle all appeals from 
Board of Elections decisions. After 
being appointed, the appeals panel 
should have no accountability to the 


student counciland onlya vote ofthe | 


entire student body should be suffi- 
cient to remove a member of the 
panel. 

The reforms mentioned here only 
begin to scratch the surface of those 


needed for fair and respectable Stu- | 


dent Council election procedures. If 
elections continue in the flawed man- 


ner of the past, Student Council risks | 


permanently losing its legitimacy. 
—Morgan MacDonald is a senior 
Political Science major. 
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Bush glossing over Iraq war quagmire 


hose who followed 
the early days of the war 
in Iraq might remember 
Mohammed Saeed al- 
Sharaf, or as he is better 
known, Baghdad Bob. The Minister of 
: Information while Saddam Hussein was 
still in power, Bagdad Bob filled the 
airwaves with reports of glorious, rous- 
ing and completely fictitious Iraqi vic- 
tories. Even as the coalition of the will- 
ingclosedinon thecapital, the Minister 
of Misinformation claimed that a, 
is nothi oing on,” declaring that 
Iraq eee of the infidels.” 
When missiles destroyed his of- 
fices, Baghdad Bob continued to is- 
sue statements, asserting that “They 
[the coalition] will be burnt. We are 
going to tackle them.” Needless to 
say, Operation Iraqi Freedom ran 


become the focus ofits foreign policy. 

However, the White House’s in- 
ability to confront the harsh realities 
of Iraq makes for irresponsible lead- 
ership and constitutes a blow to both 
the trust and the intelligence of the 
American people. Friends and foes 
alike will admit that Bush II has been 
a willful, opinionated chief 
executive. But now, it seems that our 
president is living in what John Kerry 
has rightly termed a “fantasy world of 
spin.” 

This year, troop death tolls have 
increased almost every month. We 
have already lost more than 1000 
soldiers. The kidnappings and atroci- 
ties have not ceased and even Bush 
loyalists have stated — then, of 
course, denied — that terrorists are 

ouring in. 
z At this point, 


nothing like nt 
Baghdad Bob’s worst-case proje 
i i tions, including a 
Deedee docs PATRICKKEN N EDY dismal National In- 
: ; 

, d telligence Estimate, 
would hope that ~ | 
sich anise re- GUEST CoLUMN vel rane Fe 
Sha deseo | and anarchy. And 

if 2 
an ocean — away, confined to al- how does the Poti rae answer? By 
Jazeera or Saddam’snow-defunctin- _ glossing over the pro 


formation department. But the past 
few weeks have that spin is not con- 
fined to the Middle East. 
Ironically, as the situation for the 
U.S. forces in Iraq has continued to 
deteriorate, America’s leaders have 
attempted to conceal any and all bad 
news, Baghdad Bob-style. Our coun- 


_ tryeven has its own minister of myth. 
- You have probably seen him on tele- 


isi imonthe radio. You 
vision or heard himon Liaaea 


dubious progress in Iraq. 
His cauate George W. Bush. 


f 
adminis a large amount of the rebuilding fund 


To the administration, we do not 
need to change course and are really 
making steady progress. As Bush’s 
U.N. address proved, allies are still 
seen as a burden, nota necessity. But 
last week, one of the commanders of 
Iraq’s National Guard, Talibal- 
Lahibi, was arrested. The charge sus- 
picious ties to the insurgents who are 
springing up just about everywhere. 

By the most conservative estimates, 
the training of security forces is far be- 
hind schedule and a fair portion of the 
country may not be open for elections 
in January on account of violence. 

Unemploymentisrunninghighand 
remains unused. And this is a shining 
example of democracy? But Bush has 


_ an answer — we cannot show weak- 


ness. Personally, I agree. But weakness 
has never been telling the American 
people the truth. Weakness has never 
been facing reality and seeking true so- 
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lutions to our country’s problems. 

However, running from issues that 
can only be solved with a change of 
policy and attitude- that, my friends, is 
weakness. At the end of the day, Iraq is 
still Mr. Bush’s problem, diagnosedasa 
disaster by Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. 

It willbe up to him, or John Kerry, to 


spend the next few years salvaging the 
neocon dream of Mid-East utopia. But 
first, our present administration must 
admit its mistakes, recognize its prob- 
lems, and face the Hell that has opened 
up on the other side of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Bush has one very large credibility gap 
to cross. 

— Patrick Kennedy is a freshman. 


| without amphet- 
| amines. Alcohol is 
| illegal for you, Mr. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


alcohol policing 


Council (although there is none), the | 


oshua Robinson is lucky that I 
am not his residential adviser. 
In his column which appeared 
on this page last week, Mr. 
Robinson advocated an incr- 
eased leniency, indeed even 


| sity administration, towards under- 
age drinking. 

Rather than confiscating the bottle 
| with an apology, I would have confis- 
cated it and advised that Mr. Robinson 
be sanctioned if it were his first offense 


| and expelled from housing ifit was not. 


I have lost my tolerance for underage 
drinking and I don’t give a whit if my 
stance horribly cripples the “social life” 
of Hopkins students as Mr. Robinson 
suggests that it would. 

Learn to have a good time without 


| alcohol the same way you learn to 


ARIROTH 
My Turn 


relax without mari- 
juana or study hard 


Robinson. It is a 
controlled  sub- 


| | stance that many 
Hopkins students do not seem to be 


able to handle and so they should not. 
The consequences of the frat parties 
you describe and the binge drinking 
are not a joke nor should they be a 
part of campus life. Look around this 
campus and find the many social 
groups that are learning and living, 
enjoying themselves and playing all 
without endangering the lives of a 
single member of their group. 

I was not always so vengeful against 
underage drinking. For the record, in 








fact, I think that restricting drinking to 
those 21 years and older is problematic 
in light of the required registration for 
the selective service at 18 years. Clearly 
the notion that an individual can be 
entrusted with deadly weaponswielded 
in defense ofthenation and yetnotwith 
a beer is absurd. 

That said, my observation over the 
past five years is that undergraduate 
drinking at Johns Hopkins is rarely of 
the restrained kind. We are not talking 
about a single bottle of Cabernet con- 
sumed by candlelight over a fine sup- 
per. 

For a community of intelligent and 
indeed gifted undergraduate students, 
many display a shocking sincere lack of 
good judgment when it comes to the 
consumption of alcohol. Binge drink- 
ing and parties at which the guest of 
honor appears to be the keg all suggest 
to me that many students, particularly 
underclassmen, think of college recre- 
ation as an exercise in bacchanalia. 

Indeed, the column last week rec- 
ognized that as it sought to scare my- 
self and other “of age” adults into 
granting leniency by suggesting that 
enforcing both the laws of the United 
States and the State of Maryland, 
“forces underclassmen, especially 
freshmen into dangerously over- 
crowded frat basements.” Or, more 


| complicity on the part of the univer- _ 


scarily, that by enforcing said laws, or 
even opposing the principle of un- 
derage drinking, we are leading to 
circumstances in which “friends” will 
leave their dangerously inebriated 
“friends” in compromised situations 
for fear ofbeing reprimanded for what 
they've done. 

I refuse to give in to this fear. And I 
refuseto bowto the not-so-veiled threat. 
I have become what I most feared, a 
crotchety old man who wags his finger 
atthe youthand bemoans their corrup- 
tion. Well, here it is. 

When I was the age of Mr. 
Robinson and his debauched col- 
leagues, I was in the army. We did 
not abandon our friends when they 
were wounded or sick, we did not 
abandon their families as we grieved 
upon their death and we took our 
responsibilities as 
adults seriously. 
Freedom and lib- 
erty is the purchase 
of maturity, and 
too many Hopkins 
students don’t 
have it. You wish to 
be considered as adults but don’t 
want to take adult responsibility for 
your actions. 

If students at Hopkins wish to in- 
dulge in adult behaviors, including sex 
and drinking, that is their prerogative. 
It is my feeling though, that ifyou want 
to be treated as an adult, act like one. 

Adults buy their own condoms, they 
buy their own beer and they bear the 
consequences of their excesses. Last 
week’s column wanted the extremes of 
illegal behavior to be ignored at 
Hopkins. They are not ignored for the 
rest of us adults elsewhere, and if you 
want to be treated like an adult, here is 
your chance. 

Toallthe University students, and 
they are legion, that drink responsi- 
bly, do not find themselves passed 
out in dank basements or waking up 
in locales they do not recognize, I 
applaud your maturity and discre- 
tion. To those who don’t, I respect- 


fully refuse to hold your hair back 


and tell you that what you do is okay. 
Your behavior is a badge of shame to 
yourself and to this community. 
Iam nota teetotaler, nora moralist, 
nor a religious fanatic. I am an adult. 
When thestudentsofHopkinsareready 
to behave as such, I will be the first to 
petition the State for the redress of their 
grievances. When the extent of the use 
of alcohol on this campus is a small 
dinner party with cocktails and wine or 
an evening of champagne and straw- 
berries between lovers, we'll talk again. 
In the meantime, how about a 
show of good faith on your part: Not 
vomiting on my wife’s shoes while 
hurling lascivious taunts in her direc- 
tion as we return from dinner in 
Charles Village on a Friday night 
would be a good place to start. 
— Ari Roth is a graduate student in 
the Political Science department. 





JHU housing insensitive to realities of poverty 


s we are constantly re- 

minded by the construc- 

tionalong Charles Street 

and near the medical 

ampus, the University 

is expanding and faces increasing re- 

quirements for student dorms, labs 
and office space. 

In all the excitement and promise 


‘of the new facilities, we sometimes 


pay scantattention to the former resi- 
dents ofbuildings demolished or con- 
verted for university use. 

Onesuchacquisition that received 
little scrutiny involved the purchase 
of the Stafford apartments — which 
served for decades as federally-subsi- 
dized housing — by the Peabody 
school. The purchase required an act 
of Congress to override the federal 
statute stipulating that the building 
serve as public housing until 2016. 
The legislative provision — champi- 
oned by Senator Mikulski — was fa- 
cilitated by the university, which was 
eager to acquire more housing for 
students, as well as neighborhood 
residents who wanted to transform a 
site that was viewed as a “negative 
influence on the Mount Vernon his- 
toric district.” 

(Admittedly, crime did increase at 


the Stafford in the 80s and 90s, How- _ 


ever, the apartment added security 
cameras and made room for a police 
substation, and at the time the build- 
ing was sold most calls to the police 
consisted of domestic disturbance re- 
ports.) : Pa 
Toaccommodate the Peabody stu- 


dents and other high-paying tenants, 
the former residents — many of 
whom were disabled or elderly — 
were given Section 8 housing vouch- 
ers and were forced to find new 
homes. 

While some were able to find suit- 
able housing, many others were 
forced into rundown apartment 
buildings in high-poverty areas be- 
cause the vouchers did not provide 


DAVIDEPSTEIN. 
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enough rent money to pay for apart- 
ments in middle-class neighbor- 
hoods. 

The triumph of the Stafford was in 
the assumption that the poor—those 
unable to be gainfully employed due 
to old age, physical ailments, the state 
of the low-wage labor market, or so- 
cial policies—deserved as good a 
quality of life as the more privileged. 
Locating a public housing unit in a 
non-poor neighborhood also served 
as an overdue gesture to try to rem- 
edy the legacy of crime, poverty, and 
suffering left by years of the deliber- 
ate segregation of black, low-income 
families into areas of concentrated 
poverty. 

However, by thrusting out the dis- 


abled, elderly, and marginalized from 


one of the few public housing units not 


n | 


located in high-crime, high-poverty 
neighborhoods, we have abandoned 
these efforts and made clear that reduc- 
ing inequality is not among our priori- 
ties. The good news is that for around 
$700, a budding violinist will now be 
able to rent a one-bedroom apartment 
where “61-year-old Isaac Cook [who is 
disabled] haslived for nearlya decade.” 

It is unsettling to see such scant 
attention paid to the eviction of poor 
tenants to make space for Hopkins 
students wishing to avoid the incon- 
venience of living far from campus. 
Though the Baltimore Sun inter- 
viewed former residents for several 
articles, the News-Letter article about 
the Stafford printed earlier this month 
fails to mention them. 

In some sense, the silence on this 
topic is expected considering the 
common belief that the poor are un- 
deserving of sympathy and publicas- 
sistance. 

Characterization of the poor—at 
its most generous—is that they are 
unfortunate victims of our economic 
system, those who gotleft behindina 
capitalist society that inevitably in- 
volves winners and losers, 

That said, much of the poverty in 
inner cities is not simply unfortunate, 
but can be linked to specific political 
and economic barriers placed in the 
way of struggling families. 

_ Even if these barriers were re- 
moved, the lack of jobs remains: a 
1999 study found that in Baltimore, 
thereare“2.9 out-of-work low-skilled 
workers for each job they could 


qualify for.” 

We expect the poor to lift them- 
selves out of poverty in an environ- 
ment much worse than immigrants 
faced in the early 20th century and 
along the way we expect them to avoid 
pitfalls that trap even members of the 
middle class: drug abuse, failed mar- 
riages and the lure of material goods. 
Only when we correct our inaccurate 
notions about poverty will we better 
be able to appreciate the effects of 
university and government policy on 
the disadvantaged. 

Being a major research university 
— one that draws in billions of dol- 
lars and is awash in educated profes- 
sors and students from mostly 
middle-class backgrounds — re- 
quires some commitment to those 
individuals and communities left be- 
hind, especially when poverty is on 
our doorstep. 

Faculty in the departments of eco- 
nomics, sociology, anthropology and 
political science have an especially 


large role to play in dispelling myths | 


about the poor and determining how 
the university can promote a more 


— equitable society. 


Both students and faculty must be 
willing to discuss uncomfortable 
questions regarding the distribution 
of resources, differing qualities of life 
enjoyed by Hopkins students and 
native Baltimore residents and the 
university’s role in perpetuating or 
ignoring inequality. 
— David Epstein is a sophomore So- 
ciology Major. ; bcs 
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Nuclear power plants are protected from terrorist attacks by extremely thick walls and constant security. 


BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The growing concern for nuclear 
power plants and terrorists attacks 
was alleviated last week by a report 
from the Nuclear Energy Institute 
(NEI), which stated that such events 
would not pose a significant threat 
to public health. 

The study was jointly undertaken 
by the Electric Power Research In- 
stitute (EPRI) and the NEI. 

With the aid of engineering ex- 

perts, the report surveyed issues 
such as the probability that terror- 
ist threats could cause damage on 
reactor fuel, the extensity of radia- 
tion emissions froma power plant’s 
containment building (which stores 
the reactor) and the probability of 
public health consequences due to 
potential radiation exposures. 

The overall security of nuclear 
plants stem from two sources: the 


robust engineering design which in- 
clude thick walls surrounding sen- 
sitive equipment, and security per- 
sonnel who constantly monitoring 
the plant for any abnormal activity. 

According to EPRI, nuclear re- 
actors are designed with a defensive 
safety strategy that requires failure 
of three specific barriers before a 
release of radioactivity would oc- 
cur: fuel rods, the reactor cooling 
system/pressure vessel which has 
steel walls about nine inches thick 
and the housing building with con- 
crete three to five feet thick. 

Furthermore, the organization 
found the structures that house 
nuclear reactor fuel, including dry 
storage containers, would protect 
against a release of radiation even if 
struck by a large commercial jet- 
liner. 

The NEI also asserts that since 9/ 
11, all government-owned nuclear 
plants have instituted more than 28 


security measures mandated by the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(NRC). 

Several of these measures include 
security forces, increased patrols, 
additional security posts and physi- 
cal barriers, moving vehicle-check- 
points, greater law enforcement and 
stricter control of site access. 

Much of these security ap- 
proaches were not only designed in 
response to external agents. 

Seismic activity, such as earth- 
quakes, was a large factor when de- 
termining the structure and secu- 
rity of nuclear power plants. 
Earthquakes are able to shatter large 
buildings because of seismic waves, 
or large-scale vibrations in three 
perpendicular directions. 


The structure’s response of these | 
events is a function of the architec- | 
ture, the nature of foundation, the | 


soil, and moisture levels, and the 
duration/intensity of such vibra- 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS SEPT 30 - OCT 6 





Thursday, Sept 30 


3 p.m. Colonial Psychiatry and the 
Politics of Healing in Algeria: 
Patients and Doctors, Illness and 
Treatments 

Richard Keller 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Welch Medical Library , Seminar 
Room, 3rd floor 

Sponsored by: History of Science, 
Medicine and Technology 


3 p.m. Dynamic Self-Assembly of 
Paramagnetic Beads at Micro and 
Nanoscales 

George Em Karniadakis 

Brown University 

Homewood Campus 

Hodson Room: 210 


neering 


3:30 p.m. RNA Silencing Complex 
Assembly and Function 

Erik Sontheimer 

Northwestern University 

East Baltimore 

Building: PCTB Room: 517 
Sponsored by: Molecular Biology 


_ 3:30 p.m. How Speakers Eye — 

_ Movements Reflect Spoken Lan- 
guage Generation 

Zenzi Griffin - 


HomewoodCampus 
Building: Krieger Room: 134A _ 








Sponsored by: Mechanical Engi- 
_ Jeff Mcguire. Woods Hole ; 


Georgia Institute of Technology ne 


_ Sponsored by: Cognitive Science 


3:30 p.m. Using Biology to Study Build 





4 p.m. “Surviving Checkpoints 
Dario Altieri, M.D. Eleanor Eustis 
Farrington Professor and Chair of 
Cancer Biology, Director 
University of Massachusetts 
Memorial Cancer Center 
University of Massachusetts Medi- 
cal School 
All Johns Hopkins Campuses 
Mudd Hall Room: Room 100 
Sponsored by: Department of Bi- 
ology Seminar Series 


4 p.m. Notch and FGF Signaling in 
Mammilian Neural Stem Cells 
Nicholas Gaiano. 

East Baltimore 

Building: 1830 Bldg. Room: Suite 
2-200 

Sponsored by: Cell Biology, Johns 
Hopkins University 


Monday, Oct 4 


4p.m. Foreshock Sequences and 


_ Short-Term Earthquake Predict- 
ability on East Pacific Rise Trans- 


form Faults 


Oceano-graphic Institution 
Homewood Campus 
Olin Room: 305 a ee. 
Sponsored by: Earth and Planetary - 
Sciences 27 Seth 


Con: 
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_ of Natural Language 


1:30 p.m.Fatty Acid Synthesis 
_ Pathway: A Shot in the Arm for 


Stephen Gould. 

East Baltimore 

Building: Physiology Room: 612 
Sponsored by: Biological Chemis- 
try , Johns Hopkins University 


4p.m. Nonlocal Model with Bridg- 
ing of Length Scales for Impact 
Damage in Materials 

George Voyiadjis. Louisiana State 
University 

Homewood Campus 

Building: Maryland Room: 110 
Sponsored by: Civil Engineering, 
Johns Hopkins University 


4:30 p.m. Unsupervised Learning 


Shimon Edelman, 

~ Cornell University 
Homewood Campus 
Building: Shaffer Room: 3 
Sponsored by: The Johns Hopkins 
University Center for 
Language and Speech Processing, 


Wednesday, Oct 6 — 








Anti-Malarial Studies 
Avadhesha Surolia. — 

Indian Institute of Science 

East Baltimore 
Building: PCTB Room:517 _ 
Sponsored by: Biophysicsand Bio- _ 
physical Chemistry,Johns 
Hopkins University 


Historical analysis of such natu- 
ral catastrophes have shown that 
simple construction techniques, 
such as placing the heavier material 
at the ground level, or symmetry in 


astructure’s design, prove'ttobeim- | 
portant factors when determining | 


if a building will survive a seismic 
event. 

When addressing the radionu- 
clide release from these structures, 
the NEI concluded that such an oc- 
currence was highly unlikely and 
the likelihood of one fatality is less 
than one chance in 6,000 years, a 
statistic 80 times lower than the 
NRC’s safety standard for nuclear 
plant operation. 

The main question at hand, how- 
ever, centered around whether the 
spent nuclear fuel and/or the main 
reactor would beat risk. According 
to several scientists and engineers 
overseeing the plants, the contain- 
ment building, which holds these 
two entities, is able to retain a large 
percentage of the radiation so that 
it is not released to the environment 
and atmosphere. Additionally, dam- 
age to the reactor fuel toa point where 
a substantial release of radiation 
might occur is a process that takes 
several hours — which will allow a 
significant emergency response. 

When reporting their results, the 
NEI calculated the estimated pub- 
lic health risks accompanying a low- 
probability terrorist attacks, and 
compared them to previously cal- 
culated risks common to the gen- 
eral public. They concluded that 
there was a 0.004 percent chance 
that both a terrorist attack could 
occur and the public would conse- 
quently be significantly threatened. 





BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


In the late 18th century, Napo- 
leon recognized a German physi- 
cist by the name of Ernst Chladni. 
Chladni had made a noteworthy 
observation. 

He spread a thin layer of sand on 
metal plates, and then caused the 
plates to vibrate by drawing a violin 
bow across them. He observed that 
the sand formed symmetrical patterns 
on the plates after the bow. was drawn 
over the plates. 

His preliminary study of this phe- 
nomenon showed that the shape of 
these sand patterns depended on the 
shape and properties of the drum it- 
self. 

The significance of Chladni’s ob- 
servations were that he had showed 
that sound can affect physical matter, 


something which had not been 


proven before. 

Two hundred years later, scien- 
tists and mathematicians are still try- 
ing to understand exactly what the 
connection between sound and 
physical matter is. 

Johns Hopkins mathematics pro- 
fessors Christopher Sogge and Steven 
Zelditch have just been awarded 
$402,000 to study this age old prob- 
lem. 

Their award is part of a $975,398 
grant from the National Science 
Foundation which is split between 
mathematicians at University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, the University of 
Washington and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Soggeand Zelditch are specifically 


hhh, SUVs. Here we go; 

the environmentalists 

are at it again. Is it really 

necessary to write yet an 

other column asking us 

to buy smaller cars, consume less en- 
ergy, and start hugging trees? 

If that was your first reaction to an 

article about 

SUVs, person- 


alone: some en- 
ergy policy ex- 
| perts think the is- 
sue deserves 
much more at- 
tention than just one article. 

The experts in question come from 
the Rocky Mountain Institute in 
Snowmass, Colo., andare the authors 
of Winning the Oil Endgame: Ameri- 
can Innovation for Profits, Jobs and 
Security, a book discussed by Michael 
Elliot in last week’s TIME magazine. 

Elliot’s article and the book in ques- 
tion detail a problem that’s been on my 
mind fora while now: why isn’t anyone 
doing anything about SUVs? 

It’s not that I have a personal ven- 
detta against the vehicles. I just can’t 
| believe, with gas pricesas high as they 
were at the beginning of the summer, 
that Americans keep buying SUVs at 
the same incredible rate. 

Simply put, with oil reaching $50a 
barrel this week, we can no longer 
afford, either economically or envi- 
| ronmentally, to drive automobiles 
burning oil at such an incredible rate. 





studying the eigenfunctions which 
represent the vibrations of drums. 
Sogge says that one of their main 
interests is “studying what sort of 
drums can have the biggest modes of 
vibration.” 
In addition to vibrating drums, 


In higher dimensions, 
the drums or surfaces 
come in many shapes 
and so the properties 
of their eigenfunctions 
are much more 


complicated. 


—DR. CHRISTOPHER 
SOGGE 





eigenfunctions have other applica- 
tions, which is why mathematicians 
are so interested in understanding 
their properties. 

For example, Professor Sogge de- 
scribes the difference between play- 
ing billiards onan elliptical drum and 
playing on a stadium drum. 

With an elliptical drum, one can 
easily predict how the ball will move. 
around, But “in higher dimensions, 
the drums or surfaces come in many 
shapes and so the properties of their 
eigenfunctions are much more com- 


ve 


ACTION 


Weight limits needed 


for better gas milage 


Of all the oil in the US, 70 percent 
is used for transportation; even ten 
extra miles per gallon, a modest esti- 
mate of the advantage a non-hybrid 
compact car has over the average 
SUV, goes along way towards reduc- 
ing fossil fuel emissions and spend- 
ing on gasoline. 

The authors 
of Winning the 


| = 
| ally, I think you ; iF | Oil Endgame ad- 
should keep ALEXSKINNER Nata not sy 
ay. ning Co) 
admittedly,  OTUDENTSFOR suv, but sim- 
I’m biased, but ply reducing the 
| fortunately not En VIRONMENTAL weight ofall cars, 


thereby increas- 
ing their fuel ef- 
ficiency and also 
making possible 
the introduction 
of hybrid engines. 

Economically, politically and en- 
vironmentally, the United States 
needs to reduce its dependence on 
oil. 

Giving incentives to American 
automobile companies to market 
compact or hybrid vehicles along 
while encouraging businesses to pur- 
chase them would be one method to 
achieve this objective. 

SUVs and gasoline consumption 
in general need to leave the realm of 
environmentalist rants and enter 
mainstream political discussions. 

After all, regardless of which po- 
litical party you support, ifvou owna 
car and pay for gas, this issue is one 
that affects your daily life. 

Additionally, ’m no: sure we 
could truthfully say that for every 
topic under debate in the current 
presidential race. 





& ms - 
ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
With close to $1 million in grants, mathematics professors Sogge and Zelditch are drumming to a new beat. 


Profs study vibrations, earn grant 


Hopkins professors earn largest grant ever for math department 


plicated.” 

Although Sogge and Zelditch will 
not be studying physical drums, they 
will be considering the mathematical 
properties of all types of drums and 
trying to determine what properties 
different drums have that influences 
their vibration and sounds. 

While Sogge and Zelditch are tak- 
ing a mathematical approach to ex- 
plaining Chladni’s observations, oth- 
ers are viewing it from a different 
perspective, 

Cymatics, the study of wave phe- 
nomena, has long been tied to holis- 
tic healing methods and ancient my- 
thology. In the early 20th century, a 
Swiss doctor named Hans Jenny pub- 
lished a book entitled Cymatics: A 
Study of Wave Phenomena, which 
presented many of the original ideas 
about sound waves being linked to 
natural occurrences. 

Peopleinterested in cymatics have 
found that when sand forms patterns 
onvibrating drums suchas Chladni’s, 
the patterns that it forms are often 
recognizable. People studying these 
patterns have seen Hebrew letters, 
Celtic designs, symbols of Egyptian 
gods, and abstract cave art. ' 

Believers in this phenomena think 
that cymatic designs, as a Message 
from nature, were the basis for many 
ancient rituals, languages and even 
religions. 

Though Sogge and Zelditch are 
not setting out to understand ancient 
religions, their task of understandin 
eigenfunctions may seem just as 
daunting. 

However, to them and many at the 
NSF, it is a puzzle worth solving. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


GARY KANE, JR., MEN’S SOCCER 








co-captain Traver 
Davis, “But Gary is the 
captain of everything.” 
Senior goalkeeper Gary 
Kane, Jr. is the leader 
of an unstoppable de- 
fense ona team ranked 
second in the nation, 
allowing only one goal 
so far this season. He’s 
also the second soccer 
player in a row to be 
the News-Letter’s Ath- 
lete of the Week, a tes- 
tament to the team’s 
on-field dominance. 
Even when the team 
can only putone goalon 
the scoreboard, they 





BY ZACH GOODMAN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


In their eight consecutive wins 


know it’s enough with 
Kanein goal. “Withsuch 
a keeper behind us, we’re confident 
that we don’t have to get four goals to 
win games,” said Davis. “It helps 
knowing that not muchis going to get 





so far thisyear, the by him.” 
undefeated Johns If anyone 
Hopkins men’s RSS wereto talk tothe 
soccer team has VITAL STATISTICS team, they would 
allowed two all say the same 
goals. For per- | Name: Gary Kane, Jr. thing. They don’t 
spective, they’ve | Position: Goalie even think about 
scored 12. To Height: 6-1 their own goal; 
consistently per- Weight: 170 they know that 
form at that level, fee Sénlae Kane in goal isall 
a team needscon- 3 : they need. The 
fidence, < 

es piesa Highlights: 1st Team All-Centennial.Tied | ja vgs: 
ofitthan the man _ for 23rd all-time in D-3 with a .69 career standing both for 
who volunteers to | goals against average (entering fall). “Gary Kane” and 








stand in front of 
the target. 

“All four of our captains are on 
defense,” said junior midfielder and 


“goalkeeper,” a 
cosmicreminder 
that he and the position are one and 
the same. 


But just as the team’s success has 
been characterized by teamwork, so 
has Gary deferred much of his suc- 
cess to the defense around him. “I 
can’t accomplish it without the kids 
in front of me,” said Kane. “[Junior 
defender] Jeff Grosser, [junior 
midfielder] Jeremy Jacobson, [se- 
nior defender] Chris Brown, and 
Traver Davis are making all the 
saves, They get 15 each game, and I 
get like two.” 


True, but the = ing to be tough 
guys in front of ! : to beat us.” 
him get to bea bit We're confident we Kelas se 
more aggressive ! knows it, but 
knowing that GOn't have to get four lsokeepspe- 

eir keeper can : spective. “Our 
make an acro- goals to win games. It ultimate goal is 
batic save suchas : to win the next 
the ni re helps knowing that paar 
served the Blue course, this 
Jays’ slimadvan- MOt much is going to is what he said | 


tage over Drew 
University. Kane 


get by him. 


is outwardly of the loudest 
humble about his —SENIOR DEFENSEMAN and most ag- 
contribution to TRAVER DAVIS 8 essive play- 
the defense, but ers on the 
his teammates team. 


are quick to comment about that. 
“He’s a pretty cocky kid,” said 
Grosser. 

If Kane is cocky, it’s less about 
himself and more about his entire 
defense. “We have potential to be the 
best defense in the country,” said 
Kane. But Davis continues, “Gary 
anchors us all. We take pride in the 
fact that we’re not going to give up 
any goals.” 

In fact, with five shutouts already 
in the books, Hopkins should go as 
deep into the playoffs as the defense 


can take it. And it all starts with 
Kane, whose .69 goals against av- 
erage Grosser describes as “pretty 
nasty.” 

With the early on-field success | 
Hopkins has enjoyed thus far, the 
team can’t help but acknowledge it 
has something special this year. | 
“We have everything in the making 
for a team that will contend fora | 
national championship,” said 

Davis. “It’s go- 


off the field. 
On it, he’s one 


“He’s really intense during 
games,” said Grosser. “He’s nuts.” 

Whenanyonesees Kanescream- 
ing from in front of the goal, it’s 
hard to deny this is a team with a 
chance to goall the way. Whenany- 
one sees Kane off the field, he’s 
probably in front of his PS2. “He 
plays a lot of Tiger Woods,” said 
Grosser. 

Could “TW” also stand for 
“Tons of Wins?” With Kane and 
this team, another cosmic connec- 
tion wouldn’t be surprising. 











ROBIN SHAW/NEWSLETTER 


The Blue Jays are No. 2inthe mostrecent NSCAA/Adidas Division-iII Poll. 


Jays earn a critical win 


with road trip to Jersey 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 

The Jays had the luxury of sitting 
back and playing defense after 
Read’s goal, and the onus was on 
Drew to make a move if it wanted to 
get back into the game. 

“We had trouble getting the ball 
out of our end of the field,” said 
Read, “Basically we played a differ- 
ent game after we scored in the first 
10 minutes.” 

Addingto the excitement surround- 
ing this win is the fact that Drew is 
perennialy a contender in the NCAA 
playoffs. The Jays have certainly forced 
the pollsters to sit up and take notice of 
their play, as evidenced by the jump to 
No, 2 in the polls. 

“It was a nice win,” said Smith . 
“I know it was only Drew’s second 
loss at home in three years, and the 
previous loss was [last year’s] na- 
tional championship game. I know 
that they’re a very good team and 
the game could have gone either 
way. That day we just happened to 
finish a little better.” 

Even though the Jays have per- 
formed at a high level thus far, 
rankings and recognition don’t faze 
them. 

“We're still not playing to our 
potential,” said Smith. “We have a 


long way to go. We certainly need 
to bear down a little bit harder.” 

That sentiment was échoed by 
Smith’s players. 

“We definitely haven’t played as 
well as we would have liked to,” said 
Read, “We have a lot of work to do. 
We’ve got to stop looking at 
rankings and individual awards and 
improve the minor things we need 
to work on right now.” 

After posting a less than stellar 
shooting percentage through the early 
part of this season, the Jays are begin- 
ning to feel the need to connect on 
more of their scoring chances. 

“We need to score more. In most 
of our games so far, we’ve only won 
1-0,” said Read. “There are about 
eight more games left in the season. 
I see no reason as to why we 
shouldn’t win them all.” 

The Jays hope to uphold Read’s 
prediction when they return home 
to play Dickinson during Saturday’s 
Fall Festival game at 3 p.m. The Red 
Devils come to Homewood Field 
with a 5-4-1 record, coming off ofa 
loss against McDaniel. 

Only Trinity College (Texas) is 
currently ranked higher than the 
Blue Jays in the most recent D-III 


poll. . 





| settled down 








W. Soccer is No. 20 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
history, as well as fourth quickest in all 
divisions of NCAA women’s soccer. 

“At first I didn’t realize it was a 
[record-setting] accomplishment. 
until I read about it later,” said Weil. 
“That really shows how it was going 
for us out there, and how hard we 
were playing. Meg has been one of 


| our best players over the years and 
| her play was just 
| amazing.” 


After the 
consecutive 
goals, Hopkins 


into a defensive 
gameplan and 


kept the The Blue Jays 
fense incom. fed about it later. esuleyann 
plete check for —HEADCOACH week, playing 
the rest of the LEO WEIL away at 


game. The sta- 


At first | didn't realize it 
was a [record-setting] 
accomplishment until | 


way we are, we should be fine.” 

The win dispels all thoughts of 
last year’s loss to Muhlenberg by a 
score of 2-0, when Muhlenberg’s 
defense stifled the Blue Jay’s offense 
in an almost mirror-like perfor- 
mance. 

“The team has really come a long 
way from last year,” said McIntosh. 
“We've replaced the talent that we 
lost; the fresh- | 
men have filled 
the void nicely. 
Plus, there is 
great camarade- 
rie on this team, 
which makes us 
play better.” 


Haverford, then 








tistics tell the 
story. Muhlenberg only managed 
one corner kick and one shot on 
goal, while Hopkins had six corners 
and barrage of 19 shots. 

“We really have a dominant de- 
fense,” said McIntosh. “Everyone in 
the back is solid. Also [junior goalie] 


_ Jen Goebel is phenomenal. She has red 


hair, so I like to call her the ‘brick wall.” 

“We've had a year of experience. 
Our defense was young last year, and I 
think that year of experience has really 
helped,” said Weil. “We are playing 
solidly now. Our two marking backs 
have pretty much shut down the other 
team’s forwards every game. Our de- 
fense has always been the strength of 
the team and if we continue to play the 
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coming back to 
Maryland for two games against con- 
ference rival Ursinus and local foe St. 
Mary’s. 

The contest against Haverford is 
this Thursday up in Haverford, Penn. 

“We're expecting a tough game,” 
said McIntosh. “They are doing pretty 
well. Ifwecan play the way the way we 
did on Saturday, however, the sky is 
the limit.” 

“We always have a tough game 
with them,” said Weil. “I’m expect- 
ing it to be a very tough game. They 
dropped 6 on Franklin & Marshall 
the other day, so we should be pre- 
pared for [their offense]. But, I think 
we have identified the things we need 
to do to be successful.” 
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Both XC squads 
win at York Invit. 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Both the men’sand women’s cross 
country teams from Johns Hopkins 
won the York Invitational this past 
weekend in York, Pa., continuing 
their strong start this season. The Blue 
Jays won the Invitational with a per- 
fect score of 15 points on the men’s 
side after claming the top five indi- 
vidual places. The women scored 32 
total points to beat out Catholic by six 
points, a much closer margin than 
the 36 points between the men’s team 
and the next closest competitor, York 
College. 

“The men I thought ran a really 
solid race,” said head coach Bobby 
Van Allen. “They executed the plan 
perfectly as we reached our goal of 
earning a perfect score of 15 points. 
Competition wasn’t that great, but 
there were some strong individuals.” 

Junior Gabe Tonkin again led the 
Jays, as he posted his fastest time of 
theseason (27:57). Classmate Andrew 
Bauerschmidt and sophomore Jason 
Chiang also had strong finishes, al- 
lowing Hopkins to pass by the last of 
the York runners in the final minutes 
of the race to sweep the top five places. 
Sophomore Travis Koh took second 
with a time of 28:21 and freshman 
Patrick Brandon finished just a sec- 
ond behind him in third place. 
Bauerschmidt came in fourth at 28:24, 
while Chiang took fifth with a time of 
28:26 in the Jays’ second win of the 
season. 

“We're finally developing an ag- 
gressive attitude. For thefirsttimewe re 
confident enough we can rock some of 
the teams that have given usa licking in 
the past,” said Bauerschmidt. “Tonkin 
and I discussed our performances to 
date and the current Centennial Con- 
ference rankings and times, and we re- 
ally think the team has a shot at a top- 
three finish at the championships this 
season.” 

Senior Eric Scrivner and junior Ja- 
son Farber rounded out the top seven, 
finishing in 11th and 12th place, re- 
spectively. “At York, we saw the stron- 
gest pack running we’ve seen all year, 
and Ireallybelieveit’sa sign of things to 
come,” said Scrivner. “Rightnow, we’re 
the strongest we’ve been in the four 
years I’ve run cross country for 
Hopkins, and wejustkeep gettingstron- 
ger as the season progresses.” 


The team is looking for a high 
finish at the conference champion- 
ships this season after their sixth 
places finish last season. “The fact 
that we had a 29-second gap be- 
tween our first and fifth on the men’s 
side says a lot about our team and 
our potential,” said Van Allen. “If 
we can keep that gap small and con- 
tinue to progress our times like I 
know we can, I think we’ll be chal- 
lenging every team except 
Haverford at conferences.” 

The next meet, which will take 
place in October in Orlando, FI., will 
prove a mini-challenge for Hopkins 
before conferences. “I think once we 
finally race on a fast course against 
some good competition, we’ll start 
attracting the attention of the other 
teamsinourconference,” said Farber. 
“And we're going to be getting that 
opportunity in Orlando.” 

This meet will pit the Jays against 
their toughest competition so far. 

“The results of the York meet look 
good on paper, but I don’t feel like we 
raced anywhere near our potential,” 
said Tonkin. “Most of the team was 
feeling pretty tired and broken down, 
but I think we'll be rested up and 
really ready to turn some heads at the 
Disney Classic.” 

Onthewomen’sside, itwasamuch 
closer race and the freshmen stepped 
up for the win once again. Freshman 
Angela Kaon placed first for the Jays 
and second overall with a time of 
20:25. Catholic’s Rachel Yates fin- 
ished just five seconds before Kaon 
while Kaon’s classmate, Jacci Clauss, 
beat out Alys Cheatle of Catholic for 
third place in a time of 21:03. Senior 
Anna Russell came up third for 
Hopkins and seventh overall with a 
time of 21:26. 

“On the women’s side, we were 
without several runners, but that fact 
that we still beattwo okay teams shows 
that we have some good depth on the 
women’s side,” said Van Allen. “The 
keys to the conference meet for the 
women will be keeping this team 
healthy, as we were without three of 
our top girls at York.” 

Freshmen Martha Paluch and 
Allyson Seger finished in ninth and 
11th place, respectively, sealing*the 
victory for the Jays. Rounding out the 
top seven on the women’s side were 
sophomore Jenni Wakeman and 
freshman Javi Hartenstine. 





W. Polo places fifth 
at ECACSs in Boston 


BY CAITLIN KUNKEL 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Coming off an impressive victory 
over George Washington University, 
a Division I opponent, the Johns 
Hopkins men’s water polo team took 
its momentum to Boston this week- 
end to compete in the ECAC Cham- 
pionships. The Blue Jays faced a 
strong 10 team field comprised of 


eight Division I teams and one other - 


D-III squad. After posting a .500 
record for the weekend, which in- 
cluded victories over MIT and George 
Washington, Hopkins was rewarded 
with a fifth place finish. 

“No Division III team in Eastern 
history has [placed higher than] 
eighth and that’s us,” said head coach 
Ted Bresnahan. “We just got fifth. 
That’s the highest ranking of any Di- 
vision III team in Eastern history.” 

The Jays played four matches to 
determine their ranking in the tour- 
nament. They faced off against St. 
Francis College, a team that crushed 
Hopkins, 14-6, a few weeks earlier. 
This match proved to be more of the 
same, as the eventual ECAC champi- 
ons easily defeated Hopkins, 18-9. 
However, the Blue Jays bounced back 
from the loss and managed a one- 
goal victory over MIT, a team that 
had beaten them 9-7 earlier in Sep- 
tember. Freshman utilityman Sean 
McCreery scored the game winning 
goal against MIT in the final forty 
seconds of the game, which Hopkins 
won, 8-7. 

In the third round of the tourna- 
ment Hopkins eked out another win, 
10-9, over George Washington, beat- 
ing the Colonials for the second time 
in eight days. Once again, McCreery 
scored the game winning goal in the 
game’s final 52 seconds. 

The Blue Jays then faced offagainst 
the United States Naval Academy in 
the final round of competition, with 
fourth place still up for grabs, The 
Midshipmen, who beat the Blue Jays 
11-8 at home on Sept. 15, pulled out 
yet another win over Hopkins, de- 
feating them by a score of 14-10. The 


loss dropped Hopkins into fifth place 
in the final standings, behind St. 
Francis, Bucknell University, 
Princeton University, and Navy. 
However, their finish was historic for 
Hopkins. 

Senior driver and co-captain Brian 
Meade was the offensive catalyst for 
the Blue Jays, scoring 13 goals in four 
games. The three-time All American 
and former All Eastern selection was 
named to the ECAC Water Polo All 
Tournament Second Teamatthecon- 
clusion ofthe championships. He was 
the first Division III player ever to be 
named to one of the ECAC tourna- 
ment teams. 

Freshman goalie Mitch Williams 
also played an essential role for the 
Blue Jays, especially in the tight wins 
over MIT and George Washington. 

“He’s absolutely kept Hopkins in 
games,” said Bresnahan of Williams. 
“We've had three or four one-goal 
games in our favor because of his ef- 
forts in the cage.” 

Against MIT, Williams blocked 
four straight shots from an unguarded 
shooter, and left Boston with one of 
the highest save percentages in the 
tournament. Junior PM Jim Single- 
ton was the second leading scorer on 
the team, while freshman driver Chris 
Hemmerle added to the team’s cause 
with several key goals throughout the 
tournament. 

The Blue Jays’ strong showings 
lately against Division I teams have 
not gone unnoticed. In a recent 
CWPA Top 10 poll, Hopkins jumped 
two spots into fifth place, their high- 
est-ever ranking in the poll. 

“All our losses this year except 
for one pre-season loss to MIT have 
been to top 20 Division I teams, and. 
they’re not by much,” said 
Breshnahan. . 

In the latest poll of Division III 
teams released on Sept. 22, Hopkins 
had risen into third place, right be- 
hind Redlands and Whittier. Their 
current record is now 8-8. The water 
polo team’s next game is at home 
against Bucknell University, Satur- 
day,Oct.2atSpm, 
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Field Hockey’s struggles continue 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
THE JoHNS Hopxins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins field hockey 
team suffered a rough week, getting 
shut out twice and losing its first con- 
ference game to Gettysburg. After a 
30-minute rain delay, the Blue Jays 
faced off against the Bullets on Tues- 
day night at Homewood Field, but 
the offense was unable to execute as 
Hopkins fell by a score of 3-0. 

“We are very focused on confer- 
ence play right now,” said head coach 
Megan Callahan. “One loss in con- 
ferenceisnottheend oftheworld. We 
have 10 games left and nine of them 
areagainstconferenceteams. Thetop 


five teams in each conference make | 


the tournament, so our focus is to be 
one of those teams.” 

Gettysburg, which was recently 
ranked No. 19 in the coaches’ poll, 
played dominant defense all night, 
limiting the Blue Jays to just one shot 
in the first halfand two in the second. 

The Bullets scored once in the first 


half, thanks to three impressive saves | 


by junior goalkeeper Meredith | 
Shifman. Maura Downey, the Bul- | 


lets’ leading scorer, was the only 
player who managed to sneak a shot 
past Shifman. In the 10th minute of 
the second half, Downey scored the 
second goal of the game onarebound. 
Kelly Mishler knocked in 
Gettysburg’s third goal of the night. 
Hopkins’ offense was limited to two 


shots by sophomore defender Leah | 


Dudley and one by senior forward and 
captain Anna Rehwinkel. The Blue Jays 
were outshot, 10-3, on the night, but 
they did lead 7-5 in penalty 
corners. Gettysburg goalkeeper 
Katherine Corkhill preservedherteam’s 
shutout with just two saves. Shifman’s 
five saves in the game were not enough 
to prevent Hopkins (2-6) from drop- 
ping its fourth game in a row. With the 
win, Gettysburg improved its record to 
5-2 and is now 3-0 in.conference play. 
“We have been playing some 
pretty good defense,” said Callahan. 
“Butwe are lacking leadership on our 


attack. There have been some major | 
communication breakdowns and we | 


have not been able to connect.” 
Tuesday night’s loss came on the 


heels of a 2-0 defeat at the hands ofa | 


non-conference opponen t, Kean 


SEU TUGBA chs 





University. Theteamswere deadlocked 
in a scoreless tie for most of the first 
half, despite 16 total shots between the 
two teams and nine penalty 
corners. The Cougars finally snapped 
the tieona penalty corner immediately 
after the clock ran out in the first half. 
Tina Broomfeld fired the ball past 
sophomore goalkeeper Dayna Eng. 
The second half was just as tight, 
with both teams playing tremendous 
defenseand thwarting scoringattempts. 


Jays Boland still 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
“The college game is great,” he said. 
“There’s nothing like playing in front 
of a crowd that large, but with the 
level of play in the MLL, it absolutely 
makes up for it. The stakes are just as 
high as winning in [the NCAA].” 

By all accounts, play in the ma- 
jor leagues is considerably more 
intense than even the best college 
games. Besides the fact that only 
the creme de la creme are recruited 
to the major league, the rules are 
tailored to create a more impas- 
sioned, faster-paced environment. 
Besides changing the shot clock to 
45 seconds and creating a two point 
goal line to enhance opportunities 
to score and raise the stakes, Major 
League Lacrosse is more lenient 
with body checking rules than the 
NCAA. In addition to limiting the 
number of long stick defenders, the 
League has eliminated the restrain- 
ing box, making the game more TV- 
friendly for audiences accustomed 
to the intensity of hockey or bas- 
ketball. 


With a game so different from , 


what they are used to, Blue Jays ap- 
pear surprisingly ready for the chal- 
lenge. “It’s a chance to compete at 
another level,” says Hopkins men’s 
lacrosse, head coach. Dave 
Pietramala. “Any timea person goes 
from one level to the next, the bar 
gets raised. [It] gets raised when 
you move up from college to the 
pros. They’re no longer freshman 
or sophomores. They are adults, 
and usually they do elevate their 


play.” 





Kean’s Dina Taylor managed the 
only goal ofthehalf. The Cougars’ goal- 
keeper, Concetta Valerio, earned the 
shutout by making three saves, while 
herBlueJaycounterpart, Eng, wascred- 
ited with five saves. The teams were 
evenly matched in terms of shots, with 
Kean havingaslight 15-11 advantage in 
thatdepartment. With thevictory, Kean 
improved to 6-2 on the season. 

In an effort to end its four-game 
skid, the team has been practicing 





me 








competing in MLL 


more than usual and has even imple- 
mented a new defensive strategy. 
“We changed our system to make 
the team more defensively-oriented 
and so far it has worked well,” stated 
Callahan. “We simply have not been 
supporting well on the attack. Every- 
body is frustrated,” said Callahan. 
“But we still have to look forwardand | 
focus on our upcoming games. Right | 
now, we are all just concentrating on 
winning our game on Friday.” 























Former Blue Jay Kevin Boland joined Major League Lacrosse last May. 


By Pietramala’s estimate from 
watching his former disciples in ac- 
tion, they have risen to the challenges 
presented to them by this extreme 
form of the sport. 





DENISE TERRY/FILE PHOTO 


“You sit there and you watch them 
and you can’t help but be their coach 
when mistakes are made,” Pietramala 
said. “ButI’m so proud ofall of those | 
guys. SoiseveryonehereatHopkins.” | 











EGG DONORS NEEDED 
$10,000 (PLUS ALL EXPENSES) 


Weare seeking women who are attractive under 
the age of 29, SAT 1300+, physically fit and main- 
taining a healthy lifestyle. If you have a desire to 
help an infertile family and would like more 
information please contact us. 
1-800-264-8828 or 1-619-464-1424 


E-mail: darlene@aperfectmatch.com 
www.aperfectmatch.com 








BOOK SALE 


So Many Books, So Little Time! 
September 20th - October 2nd 


i Sf 


Inviting you to take advantage of our first 
sale ever as a thank you to our many 
wonderful customers. Please come by, 
call, e-mail us, or browse our website. 


he Kk 


All books over $100 will be 20% off 


cman 


34 W. 25th St., 


ltimore, MD 21218 


0) 235-6810 Fax (410) 366-9446 
email: info@kelmscottbookshop.com 
http:/ /kelmscottbookshop.com 


Hours: 


Mon -Sat., 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
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Volleyball now 7-9 


Jays fall to Gettysburg in Centennial opener 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
as Gettysburg took the game and 
match with a 30-19 victory. 

This past weekend also marked 
the third straight week of tourna- 
ment competition for the Blue Jays. 
As the saying goes, no rest for the 
weary. 

This old adage sums up the way 


| the Blue Jays are feeling lately, after 


participating in the Sea Gull Classic 


| this past weekend at Salisbury Col- 


lege. 
The tournament marked the end 
of a 12-game stretch played over 


| the course of just six days. The 


amount of energy required to get 
through these weekends may be 
catching up to Hopkins, which 


| posted a 1-3 record this weekend at 


Salisbury. 
“Generally, there is still room for 


| improvement,” said Hopkins head 


coach Scott Pennewill. “We still 
need to work on committing less 


| unforced errors. This was a high- 


caliber tournament, and we played 
in it knowing this.” 

“I knew that it would be a tough 
tournament coming in, and I still 
scheduled it because it is important 
in doing this to prepare for confer- 
ence play. I always like to ‘play up,’ 
even if it means taking a loss.” 

Friday night, the girls took a win 
and a loss, dropping their second 
match to Salisbury in as many week- 
ends, and cruising past Richard 


| Stockton in three games. 


In the tournament opener, 


s | Salisbury beat the Blue Jays, 30-28, 


30-28, and 30-28. Though the team 
came close in all three games, they 
weren’t able to squeak out a win 
against the Sea Gulls. 

Junior outside hitter Katie 
O’Callaghan collected 16 kills, and 
showed why she was named to the 
all-tournament team in her first 
match of the weekend. 

Senior captain Betsy Baydala 
continued her strong season with 


| 19 assists and 15 digs in the tourna- 


ment opener. 
Following their loss to Salisbury, 


| the Blue Jays were able to gather 
| themselves and tally one in the win 


column against Richard Stockton 
in their nightcap. They swept the 


Ospreys by scores of 30-28, 30-26, 
and 32-30. Junior middle blocker 
Jen Hajj and sophomore libero 
Lizzie Kay led the charge in this 
match, as the pair racked up 12 kills 
and 30 digs, respectively. 

But the Jays struggled on Satur- 
day, getting swept in both matches 
en route to a 1-3 finish for the tour- 
nament. The Blue Jays were paired 
up against Juniata in Saturday’s 
opener — the No. 4 ranked team in 
Division II and eventual tourna- 
ment champion — in their first bout 
on Saturday. The Eagles swept the 
Blue Jays, 30-13, 30-24, and 30-18. 

O’Callaghan continued her 
strong play on Saturday, showing 
that the constant string of matches 
didn’t affect her level of fatigue. She 
had six kills, and Baydala played 
another strong match with eight 
assists. 

In their final match of the tour- 
nament, the Blue Jays were pitted 
against Frostburg, and the Blue Jays 
proceeded to go winless on Satur- 
day, getting swept by the Bobcats, 
30-19, 30-18, and 30-20. 

O’Callaghan solidified herself as 
a selection to the all-tournament 
team in this match, amassing 10 kills 
and 13 assists in the weekend finale. 

“Katie O made the all-tourna- 
ment team,” Pennewill said. “She 
was real solid and consistent from . 
top to bottom. Asa team we need to 
get better with this kind of consis- 
tency game in and game out.” 

Despite the obvious physical toll 
a busy early-season tournament 
schedule took on the Blue Jays, 
Pennewill insisted the tournaments 
were a vital part of the season. 

“Volleyballis all about non-con- 
ference tournament scheduling,” 
said Pennewill. 

“For our program, we have it 
easier actually, because we play a 
regional schedule. We aren’t trav- 
eling all over the country. That be- 
ing said, we also haven’thadahome 
match since Sept. 2, so it will be nice 
to play at home again.” 

The volleyball team continues its 
season on Saturday at 1 p.m., witha 
crucial conference match at 
Muhlenberg College in Pennsylva- 
nia. 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 


Football vs. Dickinson 7:00 p.m 
SATURDAY 

W. Soccer vs. Ursinus 12:00 p.m 

M. Soccer vs, Dickinson 3:00 p.m 

Water Polo vs. Bucknell 





3 SPORTS 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Monday Night Football announcer John 
Madden still has the highest winning per- 
centage in NFL history among head coaches 
(.750). 
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ROBIN SHAW/EILE PHOTO 
Junior forward Steve Read scored the game-winning goal just nine minutes into the Blue Jays’ 1-0 win over Drew this past weekend on the road. 


M. Soccer scores early in 1-0 win at Drew 


BY MELISSA KIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Johns Hopkins men’s soccer 
team held on to its undefeated record 
at its first game on the road against 
Drew. The Jays were hoping to ex- 
tend their record in the Garden State 
this past Wednesday against 
Montclair State, but remnants of 
Hurricane Jeanne postponed the 
match. 

The Rangers had an early oppor- 
tunity tojumpon the board, but failed 
to take advantage of the opportunity. 

“There was a one-on-one situa- 
tion with one of their players and 
[senior goalie and co-captain] Gary 
[Kane, Jr.]. Gary knew where the ball 
was going, and we had a breakaway 
situation. That’s how [junior forward] 
Steve [Read] scored,” said junior 
defenseman Jeff Grosser. 

Read scored in the ninth minute, 
and the Jays managed to hold on to 
the 1-0 lead for the remainder of the 


game. Read was named the Men’s | 
Soccer Player of the Week in the Cen- ” 


tennial Conference on Monday. He 


currently leads the team with sixgoals,,.. termination to beat us and to have. 


and 12 points overall this season. 

“Definitely feels very good;*»said 
Read. “It’s a pretty big honor to re- 
ceive that this week.” 

Junior forward Adam Simon, 
along with Read and Grosser, were 
also named to the Centennial 
Conference Honor Roll. 

Although the Jays possess the brag- 
ging rights ofa No. 2 spot by the latest 
NSCAA/Adidas Division III poll, 
team members are proud, yet mod- 
est. 

“Tt’s nice to know that our playing 
is doing something,” said Grosser, 
“but we don’t really think about that 
when we go into games. We don’tlike 
to get really wrapped up in it. For the 
most part, wedon’treally think about 
it. We just play our game.” 

“Now when every team comes to 
play us, it’s such a bigger target on 


us,” said Grosser. “They think: ‘we’re 
going to play the number two team in 
the country,’ and they have more de- 


their huge “upset and their names in 
the:paper. 

The Rangers were definitely feeling 
that determination this past weekend. 
According tostatisticskeptby the Rang- 
ers, Drew out shot the Jays 15-5, but “it 
was morelike 11-8,” said Hopkinshead 
coach Matt Smith, “That Drewoutshot 
us is very questionable more than any- 
thing else. I don’t know what they con- 
sider a ‘shot,’ but we don’t keep our 
stats that way.” 

“] think they were trying to make 
up for the fact that they were losing, 
and were thus forced to do really what- 
ever they could to get back on the 
board and really were motivated. We 
were just kind of hanging on,” said 
Smith. 

Although the Jays “controlled the 
game definitely in the first half,” said 
Smith, “Drew definitely controlled 





Jays lose rematch with Gettysburg 


Defending Centennial champs beat Jays 3-1 during home match 


BY JOHN MONAGAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Johns Hopkins Volleyball 
team dropped its opening confer- 
ence match of the season 3-1 to de- 
fending conference champions 
Gettysburg. With the loss, which 
followed a disappointing tourna- 

“ment showing over the weekend, 
the Blue Jays’ record fell to 7-9 on 
the year. 


































¥ 


Hopkins seemed up to the task of 
taking on the defending champs, ty- 
ing the score 27-27 late into the first 
game. The Blue Jays were unable to 
take the game however, as the Bullets 
broke Hopkins’ serve and scored the 
final two points to take the game, 30- 
aie 

Gettysburg came out on fire in the 
second game, at one point serving ten 
consecutive times to take a quick 11- 
1 lead over the Jays. The Blue Jays 


. The Blue saysdropped theirfirstconference match of the season to defending Centennial champsG 


ty 


rallied shrinking the Bullet lead to 
five, 13-8. The early lead however, 
proved too much for the Jays to over- 
come, as Gettysburg then cruised to 
take the game from the Jays, 30-15. 
Hopkins finally got on the board 
late in the match as they took game 
three from Gettysburg, 30-27. 
Unfortunately for the Blue Jays, 
they were unable to carry their mo- 
mentum over into the fourth match 
CONTINUED ON Pace A11 
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the second half.” The Rangers’ of- 
fense surged after halftime, but was 
unsuccessful in getting a goal past 


Kane. He posted his sixth shutout of 


the season with five saves. 


“For the defensive end in the sec- | 


ond half, it was pretty miserable be- 
cause it was pretty hot and everyone 





was getting really tired,” saidGrosser. | 


“Their field is four or five yards wider 
than our field, but their turf is pretty 
similar. They just put alot more pres- 
sure on us. I guess you just feel the 
urgency when you're down 1-0.” 
ConTINUED ON Pace A10 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Questions abounded as the Johns 
Hopkins women’s soccer team took 
the field this past Saturday. After an 
early loss to College of New Jersey, 
the team had turned in several domi- 
nating performances on a road trip 
thathad taken them from North Caro- 
lina to Pennsylvania. The defense 
looked especially fantastic. Butwould 
it hold up in conference play? Would 


the Jays be forced to come from be- 


hind, as they had to many timesa year 


| ago? Would they be able to take the 


first step in reclaiming the Centen- 
nial Conference title that had been 
theirs just a year ago? 

For now, all the questions have 
been answered. — 

“We've improved tremendously 
over the course of the year,” saidhead 
coach Leo Weil. “Early on in the year, 
we saw signs that this team would be 
very good, and the players are start- 
ing to see what we can accomplish.” 

This past Saturday junior forward 
Meg McIntosh led the Blue Jays with 
two goals, as the team shut-out reign- 
ing Centennial Conference champion 
Muhlenberg, 3-0, at Homewood 
Field. The Blue Jays improved to 6-1- 
1,and 1-0in the conference, while the 
Mules fell to 4-3 and 1-1. 

“Hopefully this will give us a lot of 
momentum going into the rest of the 
conference games,” said Weil. “We 
played extremely well, and I thought 
this was the first game where it really 
came together for us.” 





| BY KIM PHELAN 
| THe Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In May of each year, anxious 


| Hopkins lacrosse fans swarm to 
| Homewood Field, filling it to capac- 
| ity to cheer onthe Jaysas their season 


comes to an end. And each May, it 
does just that. Lacrosse ends abruptly 
and the book slams shut on the ca- 


| reers of each senior on the team. 
| Whether ornotthe team has reached 
| the playoffs, and whether or not a 


player has made the local news or 

become a P]’s celebrity, May is the 

death knell of the player’s career. 
But the times, they area-changin’. 
Major League Lacrosse proves that 


| | thereislife after college. Replete with 


Hopkins alums, the league is bigger 
than ever inits fourth year. Theleague 


| continues to grow at an exponential 
| rate, culminating in this year’s cham- 
| pionship game broadcast on ESPN2 
| with a record eight thousand two 
| hundred fans in attendance — a 
| crowd to rival any Hopkins home 


game. 
The Blue Jays have been a huge 


| part of that growth and success. The 
| leagues press releases tout the “top 
| academicinstitution” which supplies 
| them with their players. 


In fact, of the 150 players in the 
league, 16 are Hopkins alums with 
five on the Baltimore team alone. 

“Ultimately what this league boils 
down to is guys playing because they 
love to play,” said Kevin Kaiser, a’98 
Hopkins alum who just completed 
his rookie season with the Baltimore 
Bayhawks. “The paycheck is nice but 
it’s not why we play.” 

“Tstill love to play lacrosse. I don’t 
wantto stop playing atall,” said Kevin 
Boland, the ex-Blue Jays midfielder 
who began his major league career 
after finishing his senior year in May. 
“The good part about it is you get to 
play against guys you used to play 
with and play with guys you used to 
play against.” 

“It’s kind of a nice reunion to see 
someone you haven’t seen in a couple 
of years on the weekends,” Kaiser said. 


Former Jays take 
lax to next level 


But how do players balance la- 
crosse and real life outside of the 
Homewood campus? With a 36 game 
regular season and pre and post sea- 
son games tacked on either end, play- 
ing in the league is a full time job in 
and of itself, yet players hold down 
the typical 9-to-5. Salaries for league 
play only compliment regular in- 
come, as the league’s top players pull 
down a maximum $25,000 per year. 
There is hardly a hint of the glamour 
that you find in other major league 
sports. 

Yet to the players, this is inconse- 
quential. They are devoted to the sport 
“which we all grew up on,” says Kai- 
ser. “It’snoteveryday that people have 
the opportunity to play beyond their 
college years.” 

For former Hopkins defender and 
current Philadelphia Barrage star Brian 
Kuczma, the time and energy that is 
devoted to playing in the major leagues 
more than pays off. “I’m going to play 
as long as I can compete at that level, 
whether that be in three years, five 
years,” he said. “T think this league has 
proven it will stick around and I'll bea 
part of it as long as I can.” 

And Kuczma pulls it off 
seamlessly. A teacher in New York 
City Monday through Friday, 
Kuczma has weekends and summer 
vacations to devote to the league. 
Though occasionally it does inter- 
fere with the schedule of the high 
school team he coaches, “thatis only 
a couple of times a year.” 

One of the first players in the 
league; Kuczmaspentthree years with 
the Boston Cannons before being 
traded to the Barrage. Living in New 
York and traveling as far as Boston or 
Rochester each weekend is no picnic. 
Yet Kuczma’s sentiments echo those 
of every other player in the league — 
the hard work is worth it. Though 
playing at the next level does not gar- 
ner the same big-fish-in-a-small- 
pond status or the media attention of 
college play, there is something even 
more rewarding about playing pro- 
fessionally. 
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'W. Soccer beats Muhlenberg 





box off a corner for the Blue’ Jays, 
where sophomore forward Kaitlin 
Giannetti headed the ball over to 


“It has definitely given us alotof Kimura to pick up the assist. Kimura 


confidence, winning like that,” said 
McIntosh. “We think they are our 
toughest opponents, and embarrass- 


_ ing them like that is thrilling.” 


The Blue Jays jumped on 


| Muhlenberg early, with a goal by 
sophomore defender Lindsey Kimura 
; Hil cabin minute, and never looked 
| back. In 


-of the Blue Jays’ six cor- 
sphomore midfielder 
ie placed a ball into the 


beat the Muhlenberg goalie from 30 

feet out for her first goal of the year. 
The team then relied upon on its 

dominating defense until a spectacu- 


lar set of plays in the 25th minute sent 


Meg McIntosh into the NCAA Divi- 
sion III record books. 

McIntosh one-timed a precise di- 
agonal cross from Giannetti into the 
back of the goal. The assist was 


Giannetti’s second of the game and — 


' 
" 


_ FILEPHOTO 
Senior midfielder Sandra Lebo and the Jays are still among the top 20. 


the goal McIntosh’s first. McIntosh 
then stole the ball from a 
Muhlenberg defender as the ball 
came back into play from midfield. 
After the steal, McIntosh dribbled 
towards the Mules’ goalie and 
blasted a shot from 25 yards out, 
which barely avoided the out- 
stretched grasp of the goalie. The 
two goals came only 10 seconds 
apart. 

This tied McIntosh for the second 
fastest consecutive goals scored in 
NCAA Division III women’s soccer 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIESFOCUS 








Planning for Spring Fair requires 
a year-long student commitment 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JoHNs Hoxins News-Letter 


Before you can guzzle your weight in liq- 
uid in the Beer Garden and fly upside down 
with the flesh you’ve recently gnawed offsticks 
rattling around in your stomach, someone 
has to organize Spring Fair. 

This year’s event co-chairs, seniors 
Karina Schumacher and Julie Ho, are cur- 
rently overseeing the group of 45 students 
who will make all that nausea and more 
happen for you come the last weekend in 
April. 

Spring Fair is a weekend long, but prepa- 
ration for those few days is a year-long pro- 
cess. Schumacher and Ho began planning 
the event over the summer and interviewed 
students for their staff right after the Stu- 
dent Activities Commission Fair the first 
week of class. 

Once the staff was in place, students were 
placed on one of 16 committees — focusing 


This isn’t one of those clubs 
that you just join. You have 
a goal. Not everybody is cut 
out for things like this. 
You're on a staff with 47 
other people who enjoy 


the things you do. 


— SPRINGFAIR CO-CHAIR, 
KARINA SCHUMACHER 





on things like publicity, security, games and 
contests — that will work in anticipation of 
the culminating weekend when they con- 
trol the campus, and get little to no sleep. 
The group, one that the chairs hope will 
become tight-knit like those of past years, 
will be attending a retreat in Annapolis this 
weekend. 

Schumacher and Ho were both involved 
with the fair last year, on the committees 
organizing nighttime entertainment and 
food, respectively. 

The girls have a vision for this year that 
includes an increase in nighttime entertain- 
ment, an Arts and Sciences versus Engi- 
neering face-offanda restructuring of booth 
layout on the quads to allow more room for 
student groups. In the Mattin Center office, 
where the two reportedly “live,” the News- 
Letter sat with Schumacher and Ho.to talk 
about this entirely student-run event. 


News-Letter: Because the event is so impor- 
tant to the student body, do you think there is 
added pressure on you to produce? 

Julie Ho: Not necessarily. We do it every year 
so we have our own expectations. Spring Fair 
will always occur. We’re organized, so we 
don’t have to worry about the needs of other 
people — we have them in mind already. And 
we never start completely from scratch each 


ear. 
NL The standard fair fare is present each 
year. Is it almost formulaic? What potential 
for creativity do you have? 

JH: Entertainment is the creative aspect. There 
is no formula for entertainment. It’s not like 
we bring the same kind of music each year. 
We had a marshmallow shooter last year. 
We’ve never had a marshmallow shooter be- 


fore. 
N-L: As chairs, what are the most important 


‘ 





decisions that you make? 

JH: We try to be as democratic as possible. 
There are some aspects that they [the com- 
mittees] control. We trust them. We trust 
that they'll make good decisions. Ifthey try to 
bring fire-throwing ninjas to campus, then 
that’s the worst idea ever. But there are deci- 
sions, like logos, that affect everyone that we 
all make together. 

Karina Schumacher: There are decisions 
that Julie and I make. But our job is not to 
hold [the committee member’s] hands 
throughout the entire process. We spenta 
lot of time interviewing these people, so we 
hope that we can trust our judgment. 
N-L: With all of the work you put into the 
event, do you actually get to enjoy the fair? 
JH: You know exactly what’s going on so 
it’s a different kind of enjoyment. When 
you buy food you know whom the vender 


BY MAAYAN MELAMED 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


An audition for nearly any performing 
arts group is about 80 percentluck, regardless 
of its prestige, caliber or competitiveness. 
Obviously, you musthave some talent to back 
yourself up, but at each audition so many 
small factors that are out of your control enter 
into the process. In all honesty, there are 
probably five other people who are just as 
qualified and auditioned just as well as the 
“chosen one.” 

There are many talented musicians, vocal- 
ists, actors, dancers and comedians at 
Hopkins, so the student groups in the per- 
forming arts here can have pretty intense com- 
petition. 

A successful audition at Hopkins, or any- 





has worked with and why he’s here. 
KS: It is a different kind of enjoyment. Be- 


ing on nighttime entertainment [last year] | 


I didn’t get to enjoy the biggest day, which 
was Saturday, because I had to be at the 
gym starting at 7 a.m. So much was riding 
on that concert because the previous year’s 
had failed so miserably. But then when 
Sunday rolled around, I did enjoy Fair. 
GC: How has Spring Fair enhanced your col- 
lege experience? 

KS: This isn’t one of those clubs that you just 
join. You have a goal. Not everybody is cut 
out for things like this. 

You're on a staff with 47 other people who 
enjoy the things you do. 

JH: It’s not a resume builder. 

KS: Unless you want to be a party planner. 
JH: I don’t think ['d like Hopkins much ifI 
hadn’t joined Spring Fair. 


where else, always involves winning the good 
opinion of the people who are judging your 
performance. Despite any luck that leads to 
success, there are elements that you as an 
aspiring performer can control and use to 
your advantage when your shining moment 
arrives. 


BEFORE THE AUDITION 


1. It is extremely important to prepare well in 
advance. Practice makes perfect, duh. 

2. Research your audition. Howmany positions 
are open? Whatis the auditioning poollike? Is it 
a good idea to havea generic repertoire that you 
can use at the audition to show your stuff? Or 
should you prepare a specific piece just for this 
audition? Keep in mind that it is important to 
tailor your audition piece to the particular audi- 
tion. If you’re trying out for a comedic musical, 





JHOSH member Neena Marapudi, ‘04, sets the bar high for traditional Indian dance. 
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Start a new club, and 


you can have it your way 


It’s possible to form the group you think JHU lacks 


BY ANNA YUKHANANOV 


| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


After wandering through the maze of 
booths at the Student Activities Commission 
(SAC) Fair, after scrolling for hours through 
the mile-long online list of student groups, 
after questioning friends and faculty, you’ve 
decided that your passion for origami or 


| scuba diving or watching film noir is not 


represented on campus. So you want to start 


| aclub. 


Before doing so, however, you should 
make sure that you’re ready to commit “an 
incredible amount of time and effort,” said 
junior David Dittell, who started the Johns 


| Hopkins Hip-Hop Society last year. 


“You should start a club only if you really, 
really want it,” he said. “It takes time to re- 


_cruit new members and raise money. I wish 


someone had started a hip-hop club earlier 
so I wouldn’t have had to do all the work. 

“But in the end, if you care about some- 
thing, you should do it for yourself.” 

Once you decide that you are committed 
to founding a newstudent group, you should 
register online through the Office of Student 
Involvement. You must include a statement 


| of purpose, contact information for the 


group’s officers and events planned for the 
year. 

Jeffrey Groden-Thomas, the director of 
the Office for Student Involvement, will 
review your application to see if it meets 
certain criteria. 

“I want to see whether it will be a viable 
group on campus,” Groden-Thomas said. 
“One of the main things I look at is whether 
a new group overlaps the purpose of an 
existing group. My biggest advice to some- 
one thinking of starting something new is 
to find out if there are already other groups 
on campus doing the same or a similar 
thing. Ifso, it’s easier to rise to a position of 
leadership in an existing organization than 
to start a new one.” 

Groden-Thomasalso considers what con- 
tribution the group will make to the student 
community or the community in Baltimore. 

“A group should have a purpose that will 


| appeal to enough students,” he said. “One 


time, a group called “The Charity Group’ 
applied. That’s too vague. I wasn’t sure what 





Relaxation is key for audition success 


it would be difficult to work a Shakespearean 
tragedy to your advantage. 

3. Once you've figured out what piece you're 
doing, rehearse. A lot. Until you’re sick of 
it. Until your friends are sick of it because 
you've subjected them to it repeatedly. Prac- 
tice in front of your more critical friends to 
get an honest reaction, and then practice in 
front of a mirror to know your body lan- 
guage and facial expressions as you per- 
form. 

4. Immediately before the audition, take 
your time to get ready. Give yourself an 
extra hour to take a long shower, relax and 
rehearse one last time. Don’t take a nap 
right before the audition because you'll be 
groggy and your voice will be affected. 


AT THE AUDITION 


1. Look your best. Even if you’re auditioning 
for the part of “Hobo. Number 1,” you still 
need to impress the judges. Dress nicely and 
practice once or twice in your auditioning 
outfit, just tp make sure you feel comfortable. 
2. Be on time, or even a little early. First 
impressions are crucial, and arriving late starts 
you off with negative points. 

3, Express your personality to help the indi- 
viduals judging the audition get to know you 
alittle better, but don’t be annoyingly open or 
too vulgar. 

4, Be confident in yourself and your perfor- 
mance. You've rehearsed like crazy, youknow 
the material and you'll be okay even if you 
don’t do your absolute best. It’s natural to be 
a little nervous, but don’t let stage fright get 
the best of you. 

5, Audition at the top of your integrity — 
don’t ever be self-depreciating or make ex- 
cuses. If you seem unsure of your talent, the 
judges will feel the same way. 

6. End the audition with a smile and some 
gratitude. 


AFTER THE AUDITION 


1, Politely ask when the group will get back 
to you about audition results, and if they'll 
inform you even if you don’t get chosen. 
Knowing exactly when to expect the final 
word will save you from extra stress 

2. The tension sucks, but try not to think 
about it too much. 

Reward yourself for having the guts to audi- 


tion, do something fun to take your mind off - : 


it and don’t place too much weight on the 


results. There’s always other groupsand more 


auditions in the future — if the results of this 
one don’t work out in your favor, at least 
you've gained some experience on stage that 
can help you out the nexttime. 





they were goingtodo. . 

“Another group was called the Monopoly 
Club. I was worried that this club would 
end once the founding student graduated. 
It seemed too narrow. For example, what 
happens if people decide to start playing 
Life?” 

A new organization has to comply with 
University guidelines, such as being open 
to all Homewood students and being non- 
profit, Groden-Thomas said. 

“There can’t bea group on campus whose 
sole purpose is selling credit cards because 
that would violate University codes,” he 
said. 

If a group falls under certain categories, 
Groden-Thomas often suggests the officers 
meet with the appropriate organization on 
campus. For example, a religious group would 
have to get approval from Sharon Kugler, the 
university chaplain. 

An organization can also become an SAC- 
affiliated group, which isa separate, and more 
involved, process. 

The group has to submit an abstract anda 
constitution, it has to have a certain amount 
of members, the officers have to be in good 
academic standing, and the group has to go 
through a trial period called the “green-light 
period.” 

The major benefit of all that extra work 
is that an SAC-affiliated organization can 
receive funding from the Student Council. 

But gaining official approval is only the 
beginning of the arduous path to having a 
successful organization. 

Groden-Thomas said that club leaders 
should advertise extensively to get new 
members. 

“Sometimes people come to me and say, 
“Oh, I don’t know ifanyone will be interested 
in my group.’ Well, why are you starting it, 
then? Don’t be afraid to ask people if they're 
interested in joining,” Groden-Thomas said. 
“Hold events. Participate in the SAC fair. 
And don’t worry about failing. Sometimes 
students have an event and want 50 people to 
show up, and only 12 come. But that’s still 12 
people that were interested.” 


Talk to people one-on-one to get them in=-"""—™ 


volved, recommended senior Carlo Cabanilla, 
whotookover the Filipino Students Assocation. 

“The club was in pretty bad shape last year,” 
he said. “I had to show people who had signed 
up for it that the club was not lame anymore. 
Preparing for our performance for the Culture 
Show really brought people together because 
we were actually doing something, not just talk- 
ing about doing something.” 

Senior Camille Bent, who re-started the 
Caribbean Cultural Society last year, sug- 
gested brainstorming to come up with ideas 
for events and fundraisers. 

“You really have to get creative,” she said. 
“Try to think of what college students would 
like. For example, we will be selling candied 
apples. When was the last time you had a 
candy apple? I think students won’t mind 
giving a dollar to get one.” _ 

She also said that delegating work is im- 
portant to keep a student club running 
smoothly. 

“When you're starting out, try to recruit 

reliable people that are good at following up,” 
she said. “Bad things can happen if only one 
person is doing all the work. Maybe that one 
person can handle it, but once they leave and 
they’re across the country, the club will fall 
apart because no one knows how to do it 
except for them.” 
'’ If you’re stuck, try going to the Depart- 
ment of Student Development and Program- 
ming in the Mattin Center and picking up 
their Student Group Resource Handbook. 

“You should just go to the office and pick , 
their brains,” Bent said. “If you have a prob- 
lem, they’ve probably seen it before and can 
give you advice.” : 


STARTING A NEW 
STUDENT GROUP 


So you want to start club. Founding a 
student group can be an involved pro- 


cess, but it’s worth it if you’re su 


volved beforey. 
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A personal perspective on politics 


One writer’s take on the degree of political activity on the Homewood campus 


am politically active. 1 know my per 

sonal politics and feel that they are well 

informed. I intend on voting for John 

Kerry and I am able to articulate why. I 

am happy to.discuss my views with 
others, and by doing this I hope in part that it 
will bring them over to my side. I am not, 
however, a member of the College Demo- 
crats, ACLU, or any other campus political 
organization. 

The question is, then, how should we define 
politically active? And once defined, does our 
campus fit the mold? For answers, I consulted 
the most valuable source for feeling the campus 
pulse: TheFacebook.com. 

My findings were these: 122 students 
consider themselves politically “apathetic,” 
110 (myselfincluded) are 
“very liberal,” a stagger- 
ing 566 are “liberal,” 158 
are “conservative,” anda 
lowly 14 are “very con- 
servative.” For compari- 
son, there are also 14 stu- 
dents quoted as saying they like The Mars 
Volta, a somewhat obscure but excellent 
indie rock band. So Volta’s fan base on 
campus is as big as, say, Rush Limbaugh’s. 
I don’t know if this is a good sign. Sixty-five 
students like Modest Mouse, so they are 
definitively cooler than Limbaugh. Very 
good sign. 

“But what does this tell us about political 
activism? Of those that are on Thefacebook, 
nearly 1,000 have some sort of general political 
ideology. Upon asking random people about 
politics on campus, I got a variety of answers. 

Some feel we are a very politically active 
campus because they hear people talking 
about politics all the time. Some feel we 
aren’t because most people aren’t informed 
enough to make a sound decision on for 
whom to vote. Some say they themselves 
aren’t politically active, even though they 


ZACHARYGOODMAN 
GuEsT COLUMN . 


know for whom they’ll vote and why. Some 
say they are, in fact, active, even though 
they are acting on beliefs that are, to put it 
lightly, stupid. But I’m really not judging. 

To me, the bare minimum of political activ- 
ism is a well-informed vote. In that situation, a 
person chooses to becomeknowledgeable about 
an issue or several, knows where each candidate 
stands on said issue, and votes accordingly. 

Iwould goas faras to say thatan uninformed 
vote is negative participation, in that a calcu- 
lated and analyzed vote for Kerry is negated by 
a vote for Bush on a double-dog dare. 

But this says nothing of the information 
that the voter is using to make this decision. 
lam politically active if tell people to vote 
for Bush based on what I read on CNN.com 

about his foreign policy, 
just as lam politically ac- 
tive if I tell people to vote 
for Bush based on what I 
read in the Weekly World 
News about how John 
Kerry is a zombie space 
alien who has harnessed the sun to steal our 
delicious souls upon which he feeds. 

This is where the wide spectrum of po- 
litical activism comes into play. A well- 
informed vote is the minimum to be con- 
sidered active, but any activity above that 
level (trying to convince other people, for 
instance) requires reliable and sound in- 
formation. I would go as far as to say that 
the more active you are, the more your 
information will be scrutinized, so the bet- 
ter it has to be. 

So is Hopkins a politically active cam- 
pus? Yes, in that we have many people ready 
to vote based on informed decisions. Could 
we strive to do better? Sure, as could every 
campus. 

No matter whom each person is planning on 
voting for, nobody can deny that this promises 
to be a close and important election — some 


GETTING POLITICALLY INVOLVED 








might say the closest and most important in 
history. 

So if you want to see your desired end 
result happen, take that next step, do your 
research, tell people what you think, have an 
argument, anything. 

But most importantly, if you want to be 
politically active at all, go out and vote. I 
double-dog dare you. 


: - | 
WILLIAM PARSCHALK/NEWS-LETTER | 
| they may not otherwise be exposed to, stu- 


| 
| 
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| to a cause that you feel 
| stronglyaboutcanbejust 





BY MELISSA ARTNAK 


| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTer 
| 


Whether you put in hours upon hours a 
week visiting the elderly, teaching underprivi- 
leged kids and dishing out mashed potatoes at 
the food bank, or you haven’t worked with a 
volunteer program since your days of National 
Honor Society in high school, you’ve definitely 
heard (or perhaps even said, ifyou’re part of the 
first group) something along the lines of, “Gee. 


| golly gosh, volunteering is so rewarding. It re- 
| allymakes you feellikea better person, and your 
| eyes are opened to new walks of life.” 


Well, you know what? Cliché as that an- 


noyingly chipper statement is, it’s true — 


giving a little bit of time 


as beneficial to the vol- 
unteer as it is to the char- 
ity or organization. 
Students at Hopkins 
are well aware of the “do 
good, feel good” phenom- 
enon resulting from help- 
ing out the less fortunate 


The vast majority of 


Hopkins students 
volunteer at some 
point in their time 


Volunteer groups 
enhance life at JHU 


in a variety of volunteer projects, ranging 
from the Ronald McDonald House to the 
Maryland Food Bank. “APO is a unique vol- 
unteer organization because it specifically in- 
corporates friendship into the volunteering,” 
said Neena Marupudi, president of the APO 
chapter at Hopkins. “It’s the idea that if you 
are a group that hangs out and really gets to 
knoweach other, youcan put together a highly 
effective service project,” Students interested 
in joining this group canattendaceremonyat 
the beginning of each semester, followed bya 
period of pledging, during which the pledges 
must fulfill certain requirements before be- 
coming official members. 

For students who would prefer to have a 
volunteer experience that 
involves a more one-on- 
one connection, there are 
numerous options avail- 
able at Hopkins. The JHU 
Tutorial Project pairs upa 
collegestudentwitha child 
from a local elementary 
school and creates an aca- 
demic tutoring and, in the 
process, mentoring bond 


everyonceinawhile.“The ere. between the two. Another 
vast majority of Hopkins programis the Partnership 
studentsvolunteeratsome — DIRECTOR OF THE for Student Achievement 
point in their time here,” CENTERFORSOCIAL (PSA) Mentoring, which 
said Bill Tiefenwerth, Di- matches Hopkinsmentors 
rectorofthe Center for So- CONCERN, BILL with eee from Rob- 
cial Concern(CSC).Hees- TIEFENWERTH ext Poole Middle School 





timates that 70 percent of 
undergraduates do some 
kind of service over their four years at Hopkins, 
ranging from the person who volunteers with 
specific programs several times a week to the 
student who helps out with something once or 
twice over the course of the year. 

Regardless of how regularly a student do- 
nates time and effort to a cause, volunteering 
isan important aspect of university life, espe- 
cially in an urban setting like Baltimore. “First 
and foremost, volunteering gives Hopkins 
students a unique [view] of what the Balti- 
more community is about. It gives them a 
greater sense of the city, which can bea really 
eye-opening experience,” Tiefenwerth says. 

In addition to seeing a part of the city that 


dents can also benefit from the social aspect 
of meeting like-minded people through their 
volunteer groups. 

“Tt’s a good way to meet people, have fun 


| and get out of the Hopkins bubble for a little 





while,” said sophomore Megha Parikh, 
is a member of service fraternity Alpha Phi 
Omega (APO) and has volunteered with the 
JHU Tutorial Project. 

Aside from traditional fraternities and so- 
rorities, which doa great deal of philanthropy, 
APO is the most socially-oriented volunteer 
group on campus. APO is a national, co-ed 
service fraternity that requires its members to 
do a minimum of 15 community service 
hours, attend weekly meetings and partici- 
pate in fellowship events. Members partake 


who _ Feminist Majority, 


inanon-academicsetting. 
Best Buddies is a program 
that fostersa friendship between an undergradu- 
ate and a person with an intellectual disabil- 
ity. 

If you'd rather use one of your specific 
talents or interests to help and teach others, 
there are many organizations out there for 
you. The musically-inclined can share their 
knowledge with children in programs like the 
Margaret Brent Orchestra and Choir pro- 
grams and the Hopkins-Baltimore String 
Project. Those with a knack for technology 
can teach computer skills through Reboot 
Baltimore or the Computer Job Skills Pro- 
gram. Artistic folks can make crafts for the 
hospitalized and others in need of some cheer 
with the Patchwork group, or they can beau- 
tify Baltimore with The Mural People. 

Or maybe youhavea certain cause in mind 
that you'd like to help, like women’s rights. If 
that’s the case, get involved with groups like 
Students Against Sexual Assault (SASA), The 

I and Peace by Peace. An- 
other way to find a volunteer group that 
matches your beliefs is by contacting the vari- 
ous religious organizations on campus. 

Ofcourse, thesearejusta fewexamples of the 

plethora of volunteer groups on campus. 
Tiefenwerth suggests that any students inter- 
ested in getting involved with the volunteer 
programs should visit the SCS website for ideas 
at http://www.jhu.edu/csc, stop by the SCS Of- 
fice, which islocated on the top floor of Levering 
Hall, or call the CSC at (410) 516-4777. 





Club sports offer fun and fitness 


BY PAVAN DALAL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


If you’re looking to shed a few pounds or 
to let off some steam after sitting in a library 
cubicle all day, you could join the masses and 
run on the treadmill for 30 minutes a day 
while blankly staring out the Rec. Center win- 
dow, or you could take a more fun and cre- 
ative approach and join a club sport that 
interests you. 

It’s not at all necessary to have been MVP 
on the team back in high school — all you 
need to join a club team is at least a shred of 
athletic ability, a few free hours per week and 
some enthusiasm for the sport you are play- 
ing. 

Regardless of your interests and innate 
athletic skills, there’s usually at least one club 
sport that may suit you, ifyou put in the work 
and dedication needed to join a team. 

A club sport is a good way for non-varsity 
athletes to participate in a moderately com- 
petitive environment, enjoy team camarade- 
rie and continue developing their skills in the 
sport. 

Many of the club sports compete against 
teams from other schools, which means that 
team members have the opportunity to travel 
to other campuses for games. Club sports are 
organized and run by students, governed by 
the by-laws of the Student Activities Com- 
mission and supervised by the Club Sport 
Coordinator in the office of the Rec. Center. 

The current offerings of the club sport 
program at Hopkins include the conven- 
tional, like volleyball, soccer, tennis and, of 
course, lacrosse. Since these sports are popu- 
lar at the high-school level, many of the par- 
ticipants have previous experience with the 
game. 

There are also unique club sports avail- 
able, including table tennis, ultimate Frisbee 
and paintball, if you want to try something 
new. There’s even a recently started dodge 
ball league — just start a team of eight to ten 
people, sign up and you can become a part of 
the recent dodge ball craze. 

Be sure to make wise choices when decid- 
ing ona club sport to dedicate your time and 


4 





efforts to — for now your schedule may be 
very flexible, but once classes get rolling, two 
or more club sports may become very time- 
consuming, and you may even find yourself 
quitting the club and cutting short all of the 
hard work you put forth while participating 
in that sport. 

Remember, fun and good health is only 
hard to find when you yourself make it so. If 
you catch yourself complaining that Hopkins 








ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


JHU club teams like men’s volleyball offer competitive sports for non-varsity athletes. 


doesn’t have enough activities to accommo- 
date each student’s interests, you may not 
have tried finding a club sport that you'll 
enjoy. 

In order to get involved, just head over to 
the Rec. Center office and ask for more infor- 
mation or call the office at (410) 516-5229, 
There’s also a list of contact information for 
each sport on the Rec. Center Web site at 
http://www. jhu.edu/recreation. 
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BY JASON FARBER 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Every sports fan’s dream: sitting on 
the sidelines, watching a professional 
football team run drills, and chatting it 
up with two of the star players. 

Wellmostfansdon’tget that chance, 
but if fans are‘willing to forego their 
hopes of meeting a huge NFL star and 
settle for less well known players the 
sports fantasy can be achieved. 

You begin the fantasy at Baltimore 
County’s Woodlawn High School prac- 
tice field. You are there to watch the 
‘Baltimore Burn,’ Baltimore’s newest 
professional football team. Upon ar- 
rival you are absorbed by the intensity 
of the practice. One small surprise: the 
Baltimore Burn are a different gender 
than their NFL counterparts. 

At first glance, behind all the pads 
and gear, it’s not easy to recognize 
that the members are actually female. 
Guard Jackie Craig and tackle Tarsha 
Fain have a combined weight of 490 
pounds and look so tough they could 
probably knock the average guy un- 
conscious just by giving a dirty look. 

And that’s what it takes to make 
it in the National Women’s Foot- 
ball Association: mental and physi- 
cal fortitude. If you don’t have it, 
stay on the sideline and grab some 
pom-poms. 

“Most players are only good for 
aboutthree years. It’s really hard on the 
body, plus the players get older and 
have kids,” said Craig, a 43 year-old 
who has tackled other women — and 
been. tackled by other women — in 
front of her children and grandchil- 
dren. “I haven’t seen a five-year player 
yet.” 

Just ask recent retiree Janet Shettle, 
who will act as a coaching aid this sea- 
sonafter retiring at the tender age of 41, 
an age at which she could probably still 
be signed by the Dallas Cowboys. 

Orask Sabrina “Texx” Thomas, the 
30 year-old running back who stars for 
the Burn when she is not “on the field’ 
with the military. Thomas, who was 
selected as the 2002 Northern Region 
MVP, isinthearmy,andrecentlyserved 

an 11 month stint in Operation Iraqi 
Freedom. 
If, as A League of Their Own says, 
“there’snonocryingin baseball, there’s 
definitely no crying in full-contact pro- 
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Ironwomen compete on the football field 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.WOMENSFOOTBALLCENTRAL.COM 








Look out, Jamal Lewis—Baltimore's got a new running back: the Baltimore Burn’s Sabrina "Texx" Thomas. 


fessional women’s football. The NWFA 
has been in existence for four years, 
during which time it has grown from 
ten to 37 teams in 24 states, with coast- 
to-coast expansion planned for 2005. 
The eight game season begins in early 
April, positioning women’s football as 
aviable alternative for NFL fans experi- 
encing springtime gridiron withdrawal. 

“We recognize that they are women, 
but we treat them as football players,” 
said head coach Adrian Mobley while 
watching the linemen — not 
‘linewomen, he points out — practice 
their hits. 

In a time when professional foot- 
ball players seem to care more about 
their flamboyant touchdown celebra- 
tions than their 40-yard dash times, it 


is difficult to imagine the conditions 
under which the Burn perform. While 
theplayersreceivea percentage ofticket 
salesand occasionally pickup endorse- 
ment deals, they have no contracted 
salary. Hence, all of the players have 
day jobs—and families—so practices 
take place in the evenings, with the 
team only meeting two orthreetimesa 
week. During the season, there are 
games every Saturday, which can in- 
volve a charter bus ride as far north as 
Ohio to face the Columbus Comets, or 
as far south as Virginia to face the 
Roanoke Revenge. : : 

“That’s why it really pays to be the 
number one seed in the playoffs,” 
said Mobley, “because then they have 
to come to you.” 


Students enjoy annual Greek Week 


BY CHRISSY ADKISON 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-Letter 


Five days full of Greeks in heated 
competition. No, this isn’t the Olym- 
pics of ancient Greece. This is Greek 
Week, whereaslightly friendlier com- 
petitive spirit comes to Hopkins. 

“My jobis to help the Greeks show 
the rest of the school that they stand 
for service and that they have the po- 
tential to impact the campus,” says 
Robert Turning, Coordinator of 
Greek Life. “Greek Week promotes 
the idea of good will among the frats 
and sororities.” 

On Sunday, Sept. 19, Greek Week 
kicked off with a Powder Puff football 
tournament between sorority sisters. 
The teams were dividedamong classes. 

According to Tom Zipser, Inter- 
Fraternity Council (IFC) President, 
“This was done to level the playing 
field for smaller sororities and to 






bring them together.” 

Sophomore sisters played junior 
sisters, a game ending in victory for 
the sophomores. Thesophomoresalso 
defeated the senior sisters in the final 
round. 

“The girls can get pretty feisty dur- 
ing the games, but in the end it’s all 
about having fun and getting to know 
each other,” says Tania Hamod, a Phi 
Mu sister. 

Sunday was also the start of the 
Penny Wars between all the fraterni- 
ties and the sororities. Pennies placed 
in their respective jars in the breeze- 
way counted positively, whereas other 
coins and dollar bills counted against 
the team. All the money will be do- 
nated toa charity. The winner has not 
yet been announced. 

Monday night consisted ofa Texas 
Hold’em poker tournament, encour- 
aging fellowship and competition. 

“Naturally, this activity was better 


attended by the fraternities than the 
sororities, but some girls did at least 


’ tryto play,” says Garrett Butler, Presi- 


dent of Sigma Chi. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon came in first 
place in the tournament, followed by 
Sig Ep in second place. 

Tuesday and Wednesday con- 
sisted of two rounds ofa Family Feud- 
style game show. Each fraternity or 
sorority was represented by a group 
of five members. The questions were 
based on life at Hopkins. 

The idea of the competitions, ac- 
cording to Turning, is “to bring the 
brothers and sisters closer together 
socially. It gives them the opportu- 
nity not just to socialize ... within 
their own fraternity or sorority, but 
between the different groupsas well.” 

TheGreek’s focus of Thursday night 
was a club night at Bar Baltimore, the 
mostattended event. Publicity focused 
on convincing underclassmen to par- 





Do you fee like youve geting th runaround on campus? 


Mobley kept his ambitious goals in 


mind last Sunday, when the Burn con- 
ducted the third of four tryouts for the 
2005 season. Before the tryouts, the 
team had a 42-woman roster, but 
Mobley was aiming to expand the team 
to 53 players —justlike the NFL teams. 
After losing only three players to retire- 
ment this year, Mobley feels certain 
that the Burn will be able to improve on 
last year’s 4-4 record. 

“The athletes are getting better, 
and the coaches are getting better,” 
Mobley said. “Hopefully, we’ll start 
getting some attention this year so 
these women can get paid.” 

Next time youre in the mood for 
some football in Baltimore, feel the 
Burn. 


ticipate in the activity. 

The idea of the club night, accord- 
ing to Turning, was to “encourage 
freshman to join and get to know the 
brothers and sisters better.” 

The club night also allowed the 
Greeks to takea break from the week’s 
competition. 

“The location of Bar Baltimore was 
a new idea this year. Although it was 
pretty crowded, people still stayed 
and had a great time,” says Kappa 
Kappa Gamma sister Vanessa Lopez. 

Greek Week culminated in the day 
of service on Friday. The brothers and 
sisters worked with the Center for So- 
cial Concern to pick a location. The 
volunteer project consisted of cleaning 
and beautifying the Barclay neighbor- 
hood between 20th and 24th streets. 

“Participation was definitely lack- 
ingon Friday’sservice day,” Butler says. 
“Maybe in the future it would be a bet- 
ter idea not to have club night the night 
before the expected service day.” 

The day of service, according to 
Butler, “allows the brothers [and sis- 
ters] to dispel the myth that all Greek 
presence on campus is exactly like 
people see in Animal House and simi- 
lar movies. Greeks have fun, butwe’re 
hereto serve the campusand thecom- 
munity as well.” 

A sudden change of people in 
charge of the event led to a lower 
amountof organization and commu- 
nication throughout the Week. 

“Over the summer our Greek Ad- 
visor, Ira Young, decided to return to 
the West Coast. Most of the summer 
was spent searching for a replace- 
ment,” says Zisper. 

The lack of a sponsor during the 
summer left the Greeks with a small 
budget. Some of the most popular 
events, such as the BBQ, had to be cut 
out of the schedule. 

“The Week wasn’t as well orga- 
nized as in the past, but there was a 
good variety of activities,” says Lopez. 

“All in all, the whole week worked 


out well. The only suggestion would be’ 


to, in the future, try different fun events 
besides the traditional ones thatareheld 
every year,” says Hamod. “Overall, 
however, with everyone participating 
together, we at least fostered a group 
spirit among the frats and sororities.” 

“The events not only allow the 


_ members to build a great network of 


friends, but also allow them to show 
potential pledges and the commu- 
nity at large what they are truly all 
about,” says Turner. 


‘ have a rule: no sleepovers. 
My bed is mine. Please re- 
spect my need to sprawl out 
across it and I'll respect yours 
when I’m over (OK, so people 
in the AMRs won’t know the concept 
of sprawling out over a bed for quite 
some time, but hey). 

I’m so adamant about my anti- 
sleepover stance that I’ve been 
known to let people waitin my room 
while they calla shuttle or Hop Cops 
to pick them up when it’s raining, 
| cold or late. But, after all, it is my 
room. 

My belief that “not-sharing-a-bed- 
makes-the-best-bedfellows,” led a 
friend to pass me the “Booty Call 
Contract.” This 
contract is first and 
foremost funny, 
and lhighly suggest 
checking it out 
online. Just Google 
it — no endorse- 
ments in this ar- 
ticle, Iswear — but 
it has some good 
points, and it’s 
based off a pretty 
basic notion: set 
down rules ahead 
of time and a one 
night stand or a 
booty call is so 
much easier. 

Girls and guys 
come to a booty 
call oraone-night- 
stand differently. 
| Guys don’t want 
her to be fugly, girls want someone 
they’re comfortable with or comfort- 
able they won’t see again (i.e. ex-boy- 
friends without baggage or a friend’s 
friend from another school). 

Eitherway,you both need to be on 
the same plane about what's going to 
take place the actis up to the twoof 
you, but guilt-free fun should be the 
general goal. bi g 

Sohereitis:the Booty Call Contract. 

Rule One: “No sleeping over — 
unless the “act” was very good and we 
need to repeat it in the morning.” 

I would keep the first part and nix 
the second. My friends and I go back 
and forth about morning sex. Some 
love it, some don’t. Personally, P'd 
rather just stay up all night, and ifit’s 
lights out when we’re done, so be it. 
We can take a campus poll, though, 
and see what floats the Hopkins boat. 
But, really, ifit wasn’t good enough to 
stay up for, why wake-up for it? 

Rule Two: “No meeting in public, 
except for drinks before the events of 
the evening.” 

This goes back to the booty call 
being about fun. Being seen together 
willinevitably raise the question, “are 
you together?” Neither of you want to 
deal with this. If either of you wanted 
a boyfriend or girlfriend, the call in 
the middle of the night would have 
been made at least 12 hours earlier, 
and the night would probably have 
involved something along the lines of 
dinneranda movie. Hopkinsisa place 
where little is sacred, and even less is 
secret. Grabbing some drinks before- 
hand — which can facilitate the night 
— is really the limit. 

Rule Three: “No calls before 9 p.m. 
Wedon’thave anything to talk about.” 

I think this one is self-explana- 
tory. For further commentary, see rule 
number two. 

Rule Four: “None of that 
‘lovemaking’ stuff. Only SEX allowed.” 

Yes, Pll make it official: girls can 
be as horny as guys. An unattached 
run-in with another person with 
needs to be fulfilled is the perfect time 
to try things that seem too gruff to fit 
under the term “lovemaking.” 

If you’ve always wanted to be 





tied up, for example, then go for it. 
If you’ve been wondering what to 
do with that edible body paint you 
got as a joke from your friends, 
now’s the time to figure it out and 
make Picasso turn in his grave. This 
holds the same for positions. I have 
friends who are opposed to the idea 
of “doggy style” because they feel 
that the two people don’t “connect.” 
With a booty call, however, the con- 
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Laying down the law: 
the booty call contract 


nection isn’t necessary. Have fun. 
Who knows, maybe you'll start us- 
ing new moves in your regular rep- 
ertoire? 

Rule Five: “No emotional dis- 
cussions (i.e. Where are we head- 
ing with this? Was I better than 
your ex? Do you love me?) The an- 
swer is no, so don’t ask.” 

Conversation should be like the 
sex: stress free. Topics like the 
meaning of life or your stress over 
MCATs/LSATs/GMATs are what 
we call downers and mood-killers. 
Keep those conversations to the 
academic advising office. Those 
people are being paid to listen to 
your moans. On the contrary, the 
person you're in 
bed with isn’t ... 
and doesn’t care! 

Rule Six: “No 
calling each other 
‘friends with privi- 
leges.’ We are not 
friends, just sex 
buddies.” 

This is to pre- 
serve anonymity. 
A “friend with 
privileges” you 
speak to, talk 
about, see, and the 
like. A sex buddy 
might have a first 
name and defi- 
nitely no identify- 
ing marks(andno, 
I don’t care about 
the shape of his 
birthmarks). If 
someone’s name is uncommon 
then I’d refrain from mentioning 
it. That person might have been a 
random hookup to you, but maybe 
not to your friend, waiter or eaves- 
dropping neighbor at the next table. 

If you need'to brag, just make 
sure you'd be happy with the level 
of anonymity for yourself that 
you're giving to your sex buddy. If 
need be, think of code names. So 
far my friendsi and I have worked 


through ones like “steely pants” 


and “skater boy,” to name a few. 


These pseudonyms allow the conse 


versation to flow and can conjure 
up some great mental images. 

Rule Seven: “No glove, no love. 
Go home.” 

Really, don’t make me explain 
this one. More so than with anyone 
else, a sex buddy is always comple- 
mented by a condom. Period. 

Rule Eight: “No falling asleep 
right after sex. It’s over, so get up, 
get dressed and go home.” 

Also covered under this clause is 
being able to skip the cuddling, pro- 
longed make-out sessions (both to 
taste, of course) and resigning to the 
fact you don’t have to call the other 
person the next day. 

All of these things build a rela- 
tionship and allow you to open up to 
another person. If you’re doing any 
of the aforementioned “bonding” 
activities, I think you’re missing the 
point. Ignoring the other person is 
just rude, but you can surely skip 
the general romance and 
canoodling. 

Guys will also be happy to know 
that, with a booty call, they can gen- 
erally skip the marathon sex that 
they think is required during a re- 
lationship. Do not read that last 
sentence, however, and think that 
a girl’s basic needs don’t have to be 
met. Without the big finish(es), 
what’s the point of the whole en- 
counter anyway? 

There area good number of other 
rules to a proper booty call, but those 
are the basics. Personal etiquette var- 
ies: leave a note vs. not to leave a 
note, and the like. 

But the gist is all the same: have 
fun and watch out to make sure the 
other personisalso looking for noth- 
ing more than a quick session to re- 
lieve some stress. Lay your “booty- 
call” cards on the table. 

Signing a contract might be a bit 
much, but, hey, whatever gets the 
job done and keeps you in the 
booty-call mindset. It is, after all, 
just some fun. 
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New York’s Fashion Week offers 
exciting collections for Spring 


BY LEAH BOURNE 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


‘Twoweeks ago, Manolo-clad power 
editors, a handful of powerful buyers, 
streams of paparazzi and a few token 
celebrities descended on the Bryant 
Park tents to get the first glimpse of the 
Spring 2005 collections during New 
York’s Fashion Week. The parties and 
the gossip that ensued were just an 
added bonus. 

Jennifer Lopez, Kate Hudson and 
the Olsen twins all made appearances 
during the shows, while Coty, the cos- 
metic giant, gave a lavish star-studded 
gala at the Natural History Museum. 

But it really is the pure love of 
fashion that inspires people to wait 
for over an hour in an overcrowded 
stuffy room to see a five-minute run- 
way presentation, which is never as 
glamorous as it seems in a glossy 
magazine. 

The fall collections that preceded 
this season were heavily focused on 
“granny fashion” and retro, ladylike 
elegance. Fall saw the emergence of 
trends including broaches, boxy 
handbags, long leather gloves, 
capelets and all things fur and tweed. 

The spring collections, for which 
the past weeks of fashion craziness in 
the Big Apple were held, offered a 
much more subdued version of lady- 
like clothing, uniformly pretty and 
light. 

These collections, heavily inspired 
the by 1950s, come ata time of increas- 
ing social conservatism, but also dur- 
ing a historically volatile political pe- 
riod. The. impending presidential 
election, the war in Iraq, and other po- 
litical hot-buttons, however, seemed far 
from the minds of American designers 
and their upbeat and sweet collections. 

Oscar de la Renta and Carolina 
Herrera, the king and queen of digni- 
fied fashions for the socialite set, mas- 
terfully executed the pretty look of 
spring. 

De la Renta exquisitely infused 
Indian embellishmentsand St. Tropez 
glamour with his classic “ladies who 
lunch” sensibility. In recent seasons 
de la Renta has increasingly appealed 
to a much younger clientele, and 


nothing more clearly signaled his 
youth appeal than celebrity “it” girls 
Ashley Olsen, Jessica Simpson and 
Mandy Mooresitting in his frontrow. 

Nevertheless, de la Renta did not 
stray far from his roots when creating 
this seamless collection. A highlight of 
the collection was an airy embellished 
patterned skirt of turquoise and camel, 
with an off-white ruffled blouse and 
boxy camel jacket. 

Another classic look from the col- 
lection included full-white trousers, 
a black and white striped shirt, anda 
nautical-inspired black jacket with 
bright gold buttons. 

The show featured floating caftans 
of orange and red, a beige silk dress 
with a bustier top and full petticoat 
skirt, and several long gowns in sea 
foam, magenta and white-lace with 
full ruffled skirts, most surely a trib- 
ute to de la Renta’s Dominican roots. 

Herrera, in her Spring collection, 
used fabrics of silk, crepe and jersey 
to create floaty dresses and gowns. 

Standouts from the collection were 
a spectacular chiffon dress with a 
brown, white and green mosaic tile 
pattern and a lovely lace dress with 
tiny pearl buttons securing the back. 

Her equally elegant sportswear col- 
lection included shrunken blazers, 
which she paired with petticoats and A- 
line skirts with just a touch of move- 
ment, and a red tweed shift dress. 

The best of her evening looks was 
a white gown with floating silk panels 
and metal beading. Herrera perfectly 
accented the collection with jeweled 
straps and belts. 


TRENDS OF THE SPRING 
2005 COLLECTIONS 


Shorts, a trend that began during 
last year’s spring collections, picked up 
momentum this season. The Marc by 
Marc Jacobs collection paired boxy 
high-wasted shorts—somebluedenim, 
some striped—with chunky brown 
belts and colorful platform wedges in 
green and yellow. 

Designer Narciso Rodriguez 
showed tailored black and white Ber- 
muda shorts, body skimming tees, 
and stiletto-heals. 








Cheer Quake All Stars, located in Hanover, MD, by Arundel Mills Mall, is recruiting for its open adult all star cheer team. Must be 
serious and dedicated and be willing to begin training immediately. Some travel is required. Males are strongly encouraged to apply. 
Contact the Cheer Quake Epicenter at (410) 684-2880 or e-mail the director at cheerquake@aol.com. The Epicenter is located at 7466 
: New Ridge Road, Unit #21 Hanover, MD 21076. 





Floral and other bold patterns also 
abounded on the catwalks of spring. 

The rising stars of Proenza 
Schouler used graphic African-in- 
spired prints in brown and khaki to 
create boxy blazers and 1960s-in- 
spired car coats. They also used sten- 
ciled floral patterns to create pencil 
skirts and slim ankle pants. 

Derek Lam, another buzz-gen- 
erating up-and-comer, used crim- 
son and white floral patterns to cre- 
ate flirty shirt-dresses and spring 
coats in his collection that was in- 
spired by the late photographer 
Helmut Newton. 

Full-skirts, both with heavy petti- 
coats and subtler A-line skirts, ap- 
peared on a multitude of runways 
this season. 

Marc Jacobs’ irreverent version of 
ladylike elegance mixeda swinging skirt 
in pink and fuchsia with a pink and red 
cardigan. One of the most successful 
looks of the collection was a full-navy 
silkskirtwith sequined trim paired with 
a blue and red collared shirt. 

His evening looks consisted of 
knee-grazing dresses in purple, tur- 
quoise and off-white with billowing 
petticoat skirts. 

Fairly recent designer Behnaz 
Sarafpour, in her runway show held 
at New York City’s flagship Tiffany’s 
boutique, paired a white and blue tie- 
dyed full skirt with a crisp white but- 
ton down blouse. She also featured a 
silver brocade A-line skirt anda black 
chinoiserie top. 

Designer use of cinched waists was 
another ubiquitous trend on the 
Spring 2005 runways. 

Italian designer Luca Luca show- 
cased a strapless lavender dress with 
chiffon piping, trimmed with chiffon 
ruffles and a black ribbon belt at the 
waist. 

Derek Lam used wide belts to cinch 
the waists ofblazers, crewneck sweat- 
ers and mid-calf chiffon tea dresses. 
The classic trench coat, with a wide- 
belt to tighten the waist, a trend that 
began at Prada several seasons ago, 
was carried on this spring by Marc 
Jacobs and Lam. 

In the way of colors, white and off- 
white proved integral to the spring 


see | 











Expense Sharing Avail. Oct 1. 
Elegance Luxury Students 
3 Blocks from JHU 
3rd fl. 850 Whole fl. Ba/Kit/Br/Rms 
/ 2nd fl. 1200/600 2 Ba/Br 2/2 Rm/Kit 
includes all util./sat./parking/caretaker 
Call 410-366-0142 
leave name and number 
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Looking For German Student 
named Kirsen. We met walking 
dogs at Herring Run Park. I was 

walking Kisha. I would like to 

hear from you. 
443-919-9044 








GET PAID A GUARANTEED 
$2,500 US EVERY MONTH TO 
START! 


International company now 
hiring people between the ages 
of 18 to 25 to work part time! 
Visit: www.coyfs.com/ 
support.html for complete 
details. 








PAID ADVERTISEMENT 
MAKE YOUR OWN HOURS 

All you do is sell the Hawaiian Tropic Break 
| 2005 Travel program. Represent an Ameri- 
| can Express “Student Travel” Company. 

Guaranteed Highest Commission, Free 
Trips, and Great Resume. Your pay equals 
your efforts. AMERICAN STUDENT Vaca- 

tions 1-800-336-2260. 
www,americanstudent.info 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


| Spring Break 2005, Travel with 
Sts, America’s #1 Student Tour 
Operator. Jamaica, Cancun, ‘ 
Acapulco, Bahamas, Florida. Hir- 
ing Campus reps. Call for dis- 
counts: 800-648-4849 or 


www.S1STravels.com 
ig: ZStudentCity/com) 
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collections. 

Powerhouse designer Ralph 
Lauren’s collection, inspired by 1930s 
Hollywood, was almost entirely white 
or off-white with a few touches of 
silver and pastel hues of pink and 
blue. 

His series of white and off-white 
satin bias-cut gowns that ended the 
collection are sure to make an ap- 
pearance on a future red carpet. 

Pastels, colors that are tradition- 
ally reserved for spring, abounded 
in these feminine and muted collec- 
tions. 

Designer Peter Som closed his col- 
lection witha soft pink strapless floor- 
length gown and a light blue chiffon 
gown, which garnered images of the 
prom, circa 1950. 

Tuleh, a favorite of young Upper 
East Siders, also used pastels on pieces 
such aSa lovely apricot jacket, a peach 
floor length lace gown and sheer lav- 
ender chiffon dresses. 

Luca Luca featured a pale green 
short jacket with a ribbon belt, 
lemon-colored dresses, and pink 
satin skirts. 


THREE STAND-OUT COL- 
LECTIONS FOR SPRING 


Three collections particularly 
stood out against the pretty and de- 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.NYTIMES.COM 
Retro elegance dominated the runways in New York two weeks ago as Fashion Week dazzled onlookers. 


mure looks of spring: Calvin Klein, 
Narciso Rodriguez, and Michael 
Kors. 

Francisco Costa, nowintohis third 
collection for Calvin Klein, used ma- 
hogany, tan, bright orange, blue and 
green inhis controlled and body-con- 
scious collection. His color choices, 
heavily inspired by a recent trip to 
Wyoming, and his sensuous but 
simple clothing, looked decidedly 
fresh and modern against the throngs 
of embellished and patterned cloth- 
ing of the majority of the spring col- 
lection. 

The series of color blocked fluid 
jersey dresses, one of orange and 
white, and another of green, blue and 
turquoise, were particularly beauti- 
ful. 

Narciso Rodriguez’s minimalist 
aesthetic and architectural designs 
were particularly refreshing during 
this most recent collection of his. 

Narciso loosened up a bit for 
2005 and added movementand even 
colors such as turquoise and coral 
into this collection, while still main- 
taining the precision that has de- 
fined his work. He began the collec- 
tion with an easy and loose pink 
dress with an empire waist. He still 
included his famed cropped mono- 
chromatic black and white jackets 
and shift dresses in this collection, 
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but there were also liquid silk em- 
pire-waisted gowns in silver and icy 
blue, and minicorseted bra tops over 
both a flowing white and blue skirt 
and cropped mint trousers. r 

Celebrity favorite Michael Kors 
clearly had the jet set and Europear. 
getaways suchas Capriand the Gres” 
Island in mind when he designed nis 
spring collection. 

It was the upbeat energy and clear 
confidence of the collection that 
made it seem inspired and effort- 
less. In the collection there is a py- 
thon bikini with a cashmere cardi- 
gans cover-up, a leopard caftan 
accented by multi-strand turquoise 
necklaces, and a black and white 
striped tee paired with black and 
white floral capris. 

These sweet and demure collec- 
tions of spring are not particularly 
surprising or innovative. Yet some- 
thing in the air recently—whether it 
is the extraordinary desire for vin- 
tage clothing, or the recent conser- 
vative mood of the country—makes 
the return of ladylike elegance seem 
reassuring and,just right. 

Keep an eye on the upcoming 
collections from Milan and Paris, 
particularly with new designers at 
the helms of Gucci and Yves St. 
Laurent and creative mastermind 
John Galliano at Christian Dior. 
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Classy or casual, B’more’s got 
you covered for aus food © 


ometimes you want to sit at 
a nice table, be waited on, 
and have a glass of wine. 
Sometimes you wouldn’t 
mind eating offa styrofoam 
plate served from a counter and hav- 
ing a can of soda. Luckily, Baltimore 
is big enough to accomodate both 
tastes — even for Afghani cuisine. 

For the more upscale diner, 
there’s the Helmand, while for the 
casual eater who just wants a little 
kaddo, there’s Afghan Kabob. 
Whichever class you fall into, just 
be sure that you don’t miss out on 
either. 

All the food at Afghan Kabob is 
authentic with a twist. When they 
wrote the menu they geared it to 
American tastes. There’s an Atkins- 
friendly chicken entrée, for example. 
This is not a sign of lowered stan- 
dards —justof good taste and careful 
specialization. They picked'the right 
stuff to serve. 

Everything on this limited menuis 
good, and it certainly abides by 
Clark’s law of appetizers; since the 
entrees must have universal appeal, 
the appetizers will be more interest- 
ing, and of higher quality. The ka- 
bobs are decent, but before I delve 
into taste, perhaps I should explain 
what I kabob is. 

You put bits of meat ona skewer, 
grill ’til tasty blackened bits appear 
(not caramelized toa golden brown, 
but actually burnt in places is the 
main objective), and then plop the 
bits of meat on a piece of flatbread, 
possibly pita. 

Then accompany with the Af- 
ghan variant on raita and one of my 
favorite kinds of 
hot sauce: this 
thin, green kind 
that you can only 
seem to get at cen- 
tral Asian restau- 
rants, like Paki- 
staniand Afghani. 

There are also some veggies that 
got the grill — these are customarily 
burned in bits on the side and almost 
completely raw everywhere else. 

Back to kabobs; the ones at Af- 
ghan Kabob are good but not in- 
credible — the aushak, however, is 
a manifestation of deity. 

Rather than being one of the 
many variations worldwide on 
cheese-or-meat-inside-dough, it’sa 
ravioli of spring onions and spicy 
greens. 

Afghan Kabob manages to put its 
delicious ‘ground beef sauce’ on a 
surprising variety of dishes, all of 
which benefit by it. I ate a charming 
eggplant dish called banjan. 

It’s a little 
greasy, but it’s 
good — there’s 
a great sour yo- 
gurt-type sauce 


KEVIN CLARK 
Guest CoLUMN 





KEVIN CLARK/NEWS. LETTER 


Afghan Kabob, located downtown, provides a good lunch-on-the-go. 


There are areas where the 
Helmanderrs on the side of Ameri- 
canism — slightly milder season- 
ing, doneness of lamb, presenta- 
tion. But I love the place hands 
down. Also, hav- 
ing a full restau- 
rant atmospheré 
gives it an auto- 
matic step up on 
Afghan Kabob for 
its ability to serve 
stews, meats with 
bones and communal side dishes 
— simply put, they can work in 
larger forms. It also boasts a liquor 
license and a great western style 
chocolate cake on its long, diverse 
menu. 

The Helmand rocks. Afghan Ka- 
bob rocks. The difference between 
them is the difference between Zagat’s 
and online 
Chowhound.com. The Zagat toter 
does not really know how to eat. 

Zagat’s is a restaurant review 
book that’s published annually in 
the United States — one edition for 
each major city. It’s assembled from 
reviews mailed in by the users of the 
guide, with some editorial interven- 





tions. 
The Zagat- 
rated restau- 


rants all have 
tables, waiters 


onit that sets off Afgan Kabob and chairs, and 
the warm-and- 37 S. Charles St. English “ 
mushiness of the ° leather-boun 
eggplant quite Price: $7-10 menu. You can 
well. Hours:11a.m.-10p.m. | wear suits in 
One more these places. 


thing: Eat the 
kaddo. Just do it. 





TheHelmand __. 


This is a good 
guide to a new 








Pee tastes | 806 N. Charles St. his cepens ie 
ie 2 eee on Price: $15-20 time and money 
top. It also has a Hours: Sun.-Thurs. 5 you eee on 
ccwellasground | PiM™-10p.m.,Fri-Sat. eee 
beef — this is a 5 p.m.-11p.m. sae and orga- 
most _ clever nize quite 
sweet-savory L aeeiie nt aioe seen ted fh 
airing that goes the guides, 

thestigh the pumpkin. think ’drecommend this one most 


Hard squash generally are good 
for this — I even put some sugar in 
my butternut squash soup. Afghan 
Kabob has got a theoretically tricky 
dish as one of its mainstays, and it’s a 
winner, certainly pointing up the ka- 
bobs, 

While Afghan Kabob doesn’t 
produce a revelatory kabob, they 
do make them out of more than just 
chicken and lamb — they have a 
force meat called kofta that’s made 
out of, well, something, and it tastes 
darned good. After all, a forcemeat 
is pretty much some form of rein- 
carnated sausage, and nothing can 
go wrong there. 

Afghan Kabob is a little down- 
town place that mostly caters to 
commuters and weekday lunches. 
There are very few weekend hours, 
and all the food is served on 
styrofoam plates and plastic picnic- 
ware; drinks are from a cooler of 
sodas by the register. It’s a nice take- 
out/lunch-break place, but no one 
thinks of it as the vanguard of 
Afghani food in Baltimore. This is 
reserved for the Zagat-rated 
Helmand. 

The Helmand is moderately up- 
scale, butstill moderate in price range. 
Located near Peabody, the Meyerhoff 
and the Lyric, it’s great for pre-con- 
cert dinners. 

| f f 


- 


fervently. 

Chowhound.com, on the other 
hand, is impossible to read, incred- 
ibly slow, unsearchableandlow-tech. 
But anyone can post, anyone can re- 
quest a recommendation for a place 
to take their Uzbek uncle and their 
Ethiopian girlfriend for lunch on a 
budget. 

Within an hour, you'll probably 


have the name of an underground. 


Uzbek/Ethiopian restaurant five 
blocks from your house where you 
thought there was just a boarded up 
bookstore. 

True “chowhounds” purport not 
to have any preference for national- 
ity, price range or location, and there- 
fore frequent street-vendors and out- 
of-the-way places just so they can try 
good amba or meshwi. 

Famous food writer Calvin 
Trillin pointed out a crucial flaw 
with this mentality: If the 
chowhound were to see a miracu- 
lous blueberry muffin stand next to 
a mediocre stand serving Turkish 
co-co-rech, the intestines on toast 
would get the write-up on the Web 
site, even though the muffins are 
objectively better. There’s a bias to- 
wards the exotic. 

On one hand, the chowhound 
wouldn’torder the Helmand’s choco- 
latecake, on the grounds thatitwasn’t 


resource | 





authentic. That cake is absolutely 
spectacular. It’s brilliant, it’s dense, 
creamy, not too sweet, and hasn’t had 
the chocolate cooked out of it like 
every other brownie or cocoa maca- 
roon on the planet. I insist that every- 
one who patronizes this joint try this 
delicacy. 

Onthe other hand, the Zagat toter 
wouldn’t go near Afghan Kabob, and 
they would never know what they’re 
missing. 





Got a friend who needs a date? Want to discover a hotty? Are you a gift that’s just waiting to be 
Bee Nominate yourself or someone else by e-mailing: hotathopkins@jlmewsietiee com 





1) Name Maria Cirincione 

2) Year: Junior 

3) Major: International Relations 
| and Spanish 

| 4) Height: 5°5” 

5) Hair color: Brown 

6) Eye Color: Brown 

7) Favorite Color: Red 

8) Favorite Food: Steamed Crabs 
9) Favorite Clothing Item: My red 
hoodie 

| 10) Your best quality: Friendly 

| 11) Your worst quality: Tendency 
to procrastinate often. 

12) Your pet peeve: Cocky people 
| 13) What’s your biggest turnoff 
When you’re with a man: When 
| they act like a “know it all,” espe- 
| cially when they are wrong. ~ 

14) What’s the biggest turn-on? 
Not crazy muscles, but an athletic 
body and a great sense of humor. 
| 15) Whatcharacteristics does your 
| ideal man posses? He has to havea 
great smile, but ofcourse the usual: 
smart, attractive, funny and confi- 
| dent. 

16) What’s your ideal date? It 
would have to be a long weekend 
trip. I love long car rides, but 
maybe a drive to a beach resort so 
| wecanhavethesun during the day 














HOT AT HOPKINS 


and fun places to go out at night. 
17) What’s your weirdest habit? 
Giggling out loud in my sleep. 

18) Do you prefer staying in or going 
out? Going out and having lots of fun. 
19) How soon after a first date would 
you let a guy try to “score” with you? 
Wouldn’t you love to know? :) 

20) What fetish are you most likely to 
try? Let’s say I’m a “good” girl... 














1) Name: Brendan Lally 

2) Year: Senior 

3) Major: Psychology, Political Sci- 
ence 

4) Height: 6’2 

5) Hair color: Brown 

6) Eye color: Brown 

7) Favorite Color: Blue 

8) Favorite food: Taquitos and chili 
cheese dogs from 7-11 

9) Favorite clothing item: My “Got 
Beer” sleeveless with Homer eating a 
donut in the front. 

10) Your best quality: I guess my sense 
of humor. 

11) Your worst quality: I tend.,to 
ramble on about nothing forhours.on, 
end. 

12) Your pet peeve: Pointless stories... 


fois tO22Et 


. wasted, 


i tempted to try?., Role play? Food 
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13) What’s the biggest turn-off 
when you're with a woman? If we 
are at a club and she can’t dance, 
14) What’s the biggest turn-on? If 
she can sing that is a huge turn-on, 
although that doesn’t happen much 
on normal dates. She needs to be 
able to make me smile, doesn’thurt 
if she can cook. 

15) Whichcharacteristics does your 
ideal woman possess? She is smart, 
great sense of humor, is athletic, 
musical, and is totally absent of a 
gag reflex. 

16) What’s your ideal date?: My 
ideal date couldn’t be a first date. 
We would pack a lunch and go to 
this pretty little lake spot I know 
and just enjoy the sun. For the 
evening we would get kind of 
dressed up, I’d make anearly candle 
light dinner with a little red wine, 
possibly a Chianti. Then we would 
catch a show downtownatthe Lyric 
or something like that. Then we 
catch a cab back to my place where 
twobottles of Merlot would be wait- 
ing (I don’t like white wine), lock 
the door to my room and tell the 
rest of the world to F@#$ off for the 
night. 

17) What’s your weirdest habit? 
Blacking out and waking up (usu- 
ally in the hospital) naked with 
severe bodily i injuries and lacera- 
tions. 

18) Do you prefer staying in or 
going out? Depends on the 
night... listening to a movie is 
always a good time, but some- 
times a night on the town can be 
refreshing. 

19) How soon after a first date 
would you try .to “score” with a 
woman? Depends on the girl, the 
date, and whether or not she is 


20). What “fetish, are you most 


play’. Whipsand chains? Hmmm.. 
MESSI ca 
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How to give your room some personality 


) Ab 22th; 


BY JENNY KAHN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetrTer 


When it comes to the bedroom, 
we all have different ideas and con- 
cepts of what we need and want. 

For some, it’s just a place to sleep. 
For others, it’s a place to live and an 
expression of who we are. 

Whether you just want a good 
night of sleep, a place to entertain, 
or a hot spot to just chill out and 
relax, decorating your dorm room 
is good way to make sure you get 
what you can out of your living situ- 
ation. 

The possibilities are truly endless. 

The first thing to ask yourself is: 
What do I need from my room? 

Make a list and figure out what 
you plan to do in your room. List 
activities or feelings, whatever 
comes to mind when you think “my 
room.” 

So now that you have an idea of 
what you expect to use your room 
for, ina broad sense you can choose 
a theme. 

For example, if you wanta place to 
rest and recover from all that stress 
Hopkins engenders, you might want 
a room that relaxes you and trans- 
ports you from the chaos of the exter- 
nal world. 

On the other hand, if you have 
decided that your room is going to be 
“party central,” then you may want a 
more fun, people-friendly environ- 
ment. 

Likewise, ifyoujust needa place to 
think or sleep, qualities that embody 
simplicity or comfortability should 
be emphasized. 

So now that you have an idea of 
what you want your room to accom- 
plish, you need to make a list of what 
you will need to be successful. 

Now would be a good time to flip 
through magazines like Elle Décor or 
Home and Garden, or maybe turn on 
the TV for ideas. Make note of any 
favorite colors or specific ideas that 
you might want to copy. 

If you are looking for a relaxing 
décor, you might want peaceful col- 
ors: white, mint green, whatever 
speaks to you. 

For a social setting, you might 
consider pillow chairs, funny books, 
or other room accompaniments that 
are oriented for good times. For the 
simple, comfortable setting, you 
might want to have lots of pillows 
or refreshing colors. 

If you still don’t have a clear idea 
of what you want, just pick one or two 
basic colors that you favor most and 
go from there. 

Now that you have ideas and a 
basic framework for what you want, 
it’s time to buy all of those amazing 


>, 
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things you have just.come up with. 

Where are you going to buy them? 
There are so many amazing stores to 
find things for your room, and, be- 
lieve itor not, many of themare pretty 
close to campus. 

Towson Commons is a great 
place to start. From Bed Bath and 
Beyond’s basics to Target’s funky 
décor to TJ Max’s quality deals, 
there is much ground to cover in 
this huge center. These stores can 
furnish you with everything from 
funky shag-carpeting in neon col- 
ors to zany plates and silverware. 
They really do have everything un- 
der the sun — especially Target. 

If you have the time, head down 
to Georgetown in D.C. and check 
out Urban Outfitters. They have 
an amazing collection of hilarious 
books, lots of cool floor pillows, 
and, most importantly, they havea 
great selection of barware. Think 
party! 

But before you head out the 
door, decide ona budget. Believe it 
or not, room furnishings can get 
pricey. Give yourself a limit and 
stick to it. Find everything you need 
and want andassess if it fits in your 
limit. 

You just have to be creative and 
persistent, and, most importantly, 
have fun! Good luck! 








; ; COURTESY OF HTTP;//WWW.WEBSHOTS.COM 
If you feel like a stranger in your room, a personal touch can add flair. 
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Hopkins concerts go back to classics 


World-renowned violinist Frank Huang’s program balances flashy technique with taste 


BY MIYAKO HAYAKAWA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


So what does it take to make a 
career as a concert violinist nowa- 
days? Winning the Walter W. 
Naumburg International Competi- 
tion, which the New York Times 
praised as, “in its quiet way the most 
prestigious of them all.” The 
Naumburg prize is awarded annu- 
ally and switches each year between 
the categories of voice, violin, and 
piano, offering its winner a substan- 
tial cash reward as well as two fully 
subsidized recitals in the Lincoln 
Center’s Alice Tully Hall in New York 
City. Frank Huang placed first for 
violin in the competition in 2003, and 
on Sept. 23 he showed an apprecia- 
tive audience in the Peabody 
Institute’s Friedberg Hall just howhe 
managed to do so. ; 
Celebrated awards are, fortu- 
nately, not new for Frank Huang. 
He soloed with the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra when he was just 
13, and won the Hanover Interna- 
tional Violin Competition in 2000. 
Huang studied at the Juilliard 
School and the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, and Naxos released his 
first commercial recording in 2003, 
which featured works by Schubert, 
Ernst, Schoenberg and Waxman. 
Mr. Huang’s recital atthe Peabody 
Institute this past Thursday show- 
cased his admirable technical and 
musical ability. He started the pro- 
gram with Giuseppe Tartini’s chal- 
lenging Sonata No. 4 in G, known as 
the “Devil’s Trill.” Huang went on to 
present Prokofiev’s Sonata No. 1 in 
F, Op. 80 with stirring elegance and 
expression. In his performance of 
Schoenberg’s Phantasy, Op. 47 Mr. 
Huang portrayed the passion behind 
the composer’s unconventional har- 
monic methods. The jewel of the 
evening was Huang’s rendition of 
Maurice Ravel’s Sonata in-G.In:the 
second movement, “Blues: 
Moderato,” the soloist’s obvious de- 
light, as well as the swinging pulse of 
Ravel’s music were.infectious.. The 
evening ended with a classic smor- 
gasbord of flashy technique, La 
Campanella by Niccolo Paganini. 
Huang’s favorite musical era ap- 
pears to be the Avant Garde, as three 
of the composers whose works he 
performed, Prokofiev, Schoenberg, 
and Ravel, were contemporaries in 





Award-winning violinist Frank Huang put on an impressive display at last week’s Peabody performance. 


the early 1900s. This epoch, with its 
varied styles and experimentalism, is 
odd for a violinist to specialize in, but 
it is precisely the undefined nature of 
early 20th century music that seems 
to bring out the best qualities in Mr. 
Huang’s playing. Whether melodic 
or atonal, Frank Huang was acutely 
aware of the nuances he needed to 
bring out in order to captivate his 
audience. Great intensity in playing, 
as well as conscious subtlety is neces- 
sary for such a repertoire, and Mr. 
Huang has mastered both of these 
aspects in his playing. 
Russian-born pianist Dina 
Vainstein accompanied Mr. Huang, 
and her finesse complemented his 
style beautifully. There was perhaps 
too little obvious communication 
between the two during the perfor- 
mance, giving the impression of a 
soloist-accompanist musical rela- 
tionship rather than a violinist-pia- 
nist partnership. This was surprising, 
considering Mr. Huang’s general 
commitment to chamber music, 


which relies heavily on mutual musi- 
cal flexibility. However, the coordi- 
nation, not only technically, but mu- 
sically, of the two performers 
indicates a solid understanding and 
respect ofeach other’s intentions, not 
to mention experience performing 
together. 

If Mr. Huang is to be faulted for 
any aspect of his recital, it would be 
the program he selected. Sonatas by 
Mozart and Ysaye were originally on 
the program, but Frank Huang struck 
them in favor of the works by Tartini 
and Paganini. 

His substitutions were, unfortu- 
nately, members of that musical 
canon consisting of violin show-off 
pieces. A few rarities, rather than 
works that appear on “Masters of the 
Bow” or “Instrument of the Devil” 
compilations, might have been more 
palatable. That the works by Tartini 
Paganini were featured as the first 
and last pieces on Huang’s program 
leftabad aftertaste to the recital. Like- 
wise, that they were the only two 
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pieces that varied from the modern- 
ist theme added little dimension to 
Huang’s performance. 

But despite the technical drama of 
the showpieces, Mr. Huang’s stron- 
gest point, his expressive talent, 
shined through in the more melodic 
sections of both the Tartini and the 
Paganini. Had Frank Huang chosen 
to demonstrate his musical flexibility 
through a brilliant performance of a 
Mozart sonata, he would have added 


have lost any respect on the technical 
aspects of his playing. 

No violinist is guaranteed super- 
star status, and even popularity does 
not necessarily reflect musical abil- 


starlets could have pulled offa recital - 


comparable to Frank Huang’s per- 
formance on Thursday, in terms of 
artistic skill as well as in difficulty. 
Mr: Huang has certainly won sup- 
porters among those attending the 
concert, and his example is definitely 
one to be followed. 


Mozart Piano Quartet gives solid reading of Mozart, Schumann at Shriver Hall opener 


BY CHARLES WEAVER 
Tue JoHNns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Sunday night marked the inaugu- 
ral performance of the 2004-2005 
Shriver Hall Concert Series. The sea- 
son is clearly off to a promising start. 
The Mozart Piano Quartet, a Euro- 
pean ensemble, presented a lovely, 
well-balanced program of German 
classics. The piano quartet — piano, 
violin, viola, and cello”— is a rela- 
tively rare combination of instru- 
ments. It was pioneered by Mozart, 
who wrote two works for the group, 
the first of which was the first pieceon 
Sunday’s program. 

This quartet, K. 478 in G Minor, 
exhibits Mozart’s typical classic 
charm. The performers gave a solid 
reading. Tamara Cislowska’s crisp 
approach to the piano part contrib- 
uted well to the delicate effect, but 
was perhaps a bit cold for the slow 
movement, which could have ben- 
efited from a slower and more lyrical 
reading. There were also slight flaws 
in the intonation of the violin. The 
final rondo was much better, how- 


ever. While itis not Mozart’s best, the 
players outlined large architectural 
designs well, using rhythmic place- 
ment for emphasis. 

Despite the group’s name, the 
highlight of the program was the sec- 
ond piece, Schumann’s Quartet in E- 
flat. The work isa gem anda beautiful 
companion to the more famous Pi- 
ano Quintet from the same period. 
The performers brought out the Ro- 
mantic nature of the music admira- 
bly, accentuating the rapid shifts in 
mood, at some times producing a se- 
rene and ethereal sound andat others 
attacking their instruments witha vio- 
lence that was truly enlivening. 

Especially wonderful was the sus- 
pense created by Schumann’s sudden, 
distant modulations, an effectenhanced 
by the players’ subtle and tasteful 
rubato. There is a nice moment at the 
end of the slow movement when the 
cellist tunes his lowest string down a 
tone,aprocedureknownas scordatura, 
and produces a rich, deep bass note 
thatheightens the feeling ofrepose. This 
feeling is interrupted by the explosive 
fugue that begins the final movement. 


Here Schumann, whose lieder have 
givenhimareputationasa lyrical melo- 
dist, is displaying his less frequently 
noted mastery ofthemorecerebralcon- 
trapuntal idiom. 

The second half of the program 
presented Strauss’s Quartet in C Mi- 
nor. This is an early work heavily in- 
fluenced by Strauss’s Romantic pre- 
decessors. The performers brought it 
offbeautifully, again with playing that 
was both sensitive and lively. The 
scherzo was witty and light—sharply 
contrasting dynamics lent it a myste- 
rious and playful air. 

Thebest moments camein the slow 
movement, which is replete with those 
wonderful lyrical passages of pure 
sentimentality that characterize the 
music of both Strauss and his friend 
and rival, Mahler. Elisabeth 
Kufferath’s violin and Peter Hérr’s 
cello milked the passages to maxi- 
mum effect. The last movement, with 
it’s lively cross-rhythms was a good 
finale. The players exhibited an ad- 
mirable sense of ensemble and bal- 
ance throughout, and the effect was a 
tightly controlled, constant sense of 


forward motion that provided great 
energy for the close of the concert. 

The Shriver Hall series has brought 
great performers in the past, and the 
Mozart Piano Quartet’s program 
kicks off a season that promises to 
continue this tradition. 


Highlights include the Venice Ba- 


roque Orchestra (one of the better 
known period instrument ensembles 
to come out of Europeinrecentyears) 
on Feb. 27, and Yundi Li (a promis- 
ing young pianist whose recent re- 
cording of works by Liszt was a great 
success) on May 1. The next concert 
on the series is contralto Ewa Podles 
on Oct. 17. She will be performing art 
songs by Chopin, Rossini, 
Rachmaninoff, and Brahms. 

These Shriver Hall concerts should 
reach out more to Hopkins students, 
many of whom would pay a reason- 
able price to see good classical music. 
The BSO has college night and stu- 
dent rush tickets and draws a fair 
number of students; Shriver Hall 
should do the same. Imagine an en- 
tertaining evening of chamber music 
without having to leave campus. 
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Albee’s Baby weaves a 
tangled web at FPCS 


| BY JON BATEMAN 


Tue Jouns Hopkins NewSs-LeTTER 


The Play About the Baby is not 
about a baby. In fact, this minimal 
and intense work by America’s most 
prominent playwright never pre- 
sents a singular, coherent theme at 
all. Instead the action transposes 
simple comedy and emotion into 
the scenes of an irrational night- 


| mare. The result isa moving, amus- 


ing and confusing play about truth, 
identity and many other things — 
but not a baby. 

Written by absurdist Edward 


| Albee and produced by the Fells 
| Point Corner Theatre, The Play 


About the Baby depicts four char- 
acters in an unknown time and 
place. Girl (Tiffany James) and Boy 


| (Shannon Webber) are newly mar- 
| ried and madly in love. They chat, 


|| cuddle and flirt to no end. They 


flaunt their‘casual sexuality to each 
other and the audience. They also 
have a baby. 

Even between the two lovers, their 
baby is a peripheral character. The 
Girl’s periodic feedings seem like only 
breaks from her constant love-mak- 
ing. And the more Girl and Boy wal- 


| low in their carnal Eden, the more 


their sexuality itself appears infan- 
tile. The Boy recoils from dim memo- 
ries of pain, and sinks into the Girl’s 


| breast. They pause, and exit to the 


bedroom. “Notin front of the baby!” 
she squeals. 
Soon Man and Woman are intro- 


| duced. Without an obvious relation- 


ship or purpose, they are at times 


| colleagues, flames, and foils—but 


above all, performers. The Man 
(Frank B. Moorman) plays a vulgar 
old codger who peddles innuendo 
and polices grammar. He seems like 


| theskepticaltype, andstyles the play’s 
depth to his recital and he would not | 


action as his dirty experiment. 


| “What’s true and whatisn’t,” he por- 
| tends, “is a tricky business, isn’t it?” 


The Woman (Debbie Bennett) is 
similarly flamboyant, spinning out- 


| landish memories of her youthful 
ity. However, few of today’s rising 





exploits and juggling her breasts at 
whomever she nears. NS, 

The drama crests at the outset of 
the play’s second act, when Man and 
Woman announce their plan to take 


| the baby. But was there ever one to 


begin with? That becomes the essen- 
tial question for Girl and Boy as Man 
and Woman’s vaudevillian routine 
turns black. The jokes keep their 
genuine, lighthearted tone, but the 
audience’s laughter is itself a dark 
humiliation to the young couple. 
Here Albee’s writing comes into its 
own, as he carefully manipulates defi- 
nitions, contradictions and repeti- 
tions to deconstruct his play’s own 
internal logic. Man and Woman be- 





come Girl and Boy, become each 
other. What’s true and whatisn’tturns 
out to be a tricky business indeed. 

Throughout the show, the audi- 
ence can feel director Alex Willis’ 
hand as a strong auteur holding to- 
gether the many emotional and con- 
ceptual strains of the production. 
Each actor showed a definite under- 
standing of his or her words and 
actions within the work as a whole, 
even when the audience was meant 
to struggle. The simple set orches- 
trated by producer Bev Soka] con- 
sisted of only a small stage and two 
chairs, all covered by an amorphous 
cloth. These production elements 
contributed to an insular, dream- 
like atmosphere. 

The complex drama would have 
certainly fallen flat, if not for out- 
standing performances from all the 
principals. Moorman leads the cast, 
with a confident swagger that shifts 
seamlessly from disinterested come- 
dian to malevolent tormentor. His 
ability to switch between genial wise- 
cracks and dominating threats is a 
large part of what sustains the show’s 
nightmarish confusion as a working 
narrative. Bennett backs him up 
beautifully, evoking a vibrant, tem- 
pestuous coquette. Her energy and 
personality motivate scene after 
scene. 

James’ turn as the Girl is a more 
conventional role, yet her emotional 
veracity in Albee’s strange vacuum 
is perhaps the show’s most impres- 
sive element. Her kittenish sex ap- 
peal in the first act is palpable, while 
her muddled desperation in the sec- 
ond is devastating. Many of the 
play’s most severe moments play on 
James’ authentic range. Her coun- 
terpart in Webber did represent a 
slight disappointment, however. 
The novice of the production, his 
demeanor sometimes came off as 
stilted. He excelled as a childish 
lover, but strained as a frantic fa- 
ther. Still, the quartet made for a 
dynamic ensemble. 

So what is The Play About the 
Baby really about? Whether there 


" ever was a baby to begin with is up 


for interpretation, but the baby it- 
self is the last thing Albee wants this 
play to be about. At the fringes, it is 
a story about a young couple whose 
naivete is crushed at the hands of 
two jaded strangers. More to the 
point, it isan allegory about the elu- 
sive and absurd nature of truth and 
memories. Yet at its heart, it is a 
passion play about childishness — 
the great, painful mistake of inno- 
cence and self-gratification without 
having been hurt — for which Albee 
is determined to punish us and his 
characters. For the audience, pen- 
ance is worth every minute. 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.FPCT.ORG 


Shannon Webber and Tiffany James star in The Play About the Baby. 





Shaun of the Dead is dead funny 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


"When wefirst meet Shaun, the title 
character ofthenewhorror flick Shaun 
of the Dead, he looks nothing like an 
action hero. To be perfectly honest, he 
seems quite the opposite. Stuck at a 
"dead-end job and going on 29, Shaun, 
like every good British slacker, wastes 
a fair amount of his time at his 
pub, Other 





could not possibly take on the legions 
of zombies that mysteriously infest 
his London neighborhood. But in the 
course of Edgar Wright’s new com- 
edy, Shaun of the Dead, Shaun does 
just that, changing into a bold, deter- 
mined leader. Like its protagonist, 


living corpses that he encounters one 
day on his way to work. For Shaun, 
reachinga reconciliation with his girl- 
friend Liz (Kate Ashfield) is more im- 
portant than TV reports of inexpli- 
cable deaths and the pools of blood at 


_hisneighborhood grocery store. Only 


Shaun of the Deaddefiesexpectations after he finds a zombie roaming 
—a reassuring fact, considering that " aroundin his yard does Shaun decide 


horror movie spoofs are no longer a 
novelty. At its heart, Wright’s film is 


awell-orchestrated parody of George . 


Romero’s 1979 feature, Dawn of the 
Dead. While it does a fine job of play- 
ing with this concept, Shaun of the 
Dead, much like last year’s Bad Santa, 
fleshes out its unlikely heroes and pro- 
vides a couple of nice insights on loy- 
alty, friendship, and other virtues that 
satires prefer to avoid. 

Wrapped up in his own medioc- 
rity, Shaun takes little notice of the 


' 


to take action. Armed with a cricket 
bat and assisted by his roommate, a 
repugnant fellow named Ed (Nick 
Frost), Shaun sets out on a quest to 
deliver his trusting mother (Penelope 
Wilton) and estranged love interest 
from the undead menace. In a tre- 
mendous lapse of logic, Shaun hopes 
to seek haven for his friends‘and fam- 
ily in his favorite bar, the Winchester, 
even though it is difficult to defend 
and surrounded by zombies. 
Shaun’s obliviousness to the threat 


posed by thezombies thathaveinvaded 
England — and the similar attitudes of 
the other characters — makes for one 
of the film’s best recurring jokes. In 
between smashing up their mutated 
next-door neighbors and running 
through London’s deserted streets, 
Wright’s protagonists find time to ar- 
gue about their love-lives and take cell 
phone calls. Their tactics for taking 
down the zombie armies are equally 
ridiculous. When they encounter their 
first pair of ghouls, Shaun and Ed first 
attempt to decapitate the monsters by 
throwing old records at their necks — 
arguing about which albums are worth 
preserving as they do so. Later on, hid- 
ing outat the Winchester, Wright’s he- 
roes fight the zombies with little more 
than an ornamental rifle and bottles of 
alcohol, Needless to say, youwon’t find 
any of these strategies in a serious zom- 
bie picture — thatis, if fake, sensation- 
alized gore is ever to be taken seriously. 

Although today’s horror flicks — 
with the possible exception of a 

v 


Shyamalan or two — invite little 
more than unbridled criticism, 
Shaun of the Dead steers clear of a 
mocking, overtly sarcastic tone. Un- 
like the Scary Movie series, which 
becameinfamous for extracting, dis- 
torting, and lampooning various 
snippets of mainstream films, 
Wright's piece is overwhelmingly 
consistent, even occasionally inven- 
tive. One gets the impression that 
Wright and Peg (who, in addition to 
portraying Shaun, helped write the 
film) have an odd appreciation for 
the pop culture phenomenon that is 
zombiehorror. Interestingly enough, 
George Romero, director of Night of 
the Living Dead, as well Shaun of the 
Dead’s namesake, happily described 
Wright’s workas “an absolute blast.” 

In contrast to today’s slasher 
films, Wright’s movie is nota simple 
case of the beautiful people getting 
hacked up by very, very ugly people. 
The characters in Shaun of the Dead, 
though they start out as stereotypes, 


reveal true emotions and half-com- 
plete personalities in the course of 
their travels. Shaun, caught in a 
troubled romance and working 
through an icy relationship with his 
stepfather (Bill Nighy), brings to the 
table a reassuring depth. Indeed, 
Wight’s far-from-perfect adventurers 
make the film more endearing. For 
drunks, procrastinators and unfor- 
giving girlfriends, battling flesh-eat- 
ing monstrosities brings out the best 
in everyone. 

Like the pieces that it skewers, 
Shaun of the Dead makes liberal use of 
gore and bloodshed. But by injecting 
its violence with a dose of comedy, 
Wright’s film shows how mind- 
numbingly absurd the prospect of 
cumbersome zombies terrorizing a 
city really is. Itis true that Shaun of the 
Dead has its twists, surprises, and 
unnerving moments, that it attempts 
a few genuine scares as it nears.its 


climax. Still, it’s hard to stop laughing 


for long enough to notice. © 
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BY COURTNEY RICE 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


At age 58, local legend John Wa- 
ters hasan uncanny ability to channel 


Poet Dubie invites us to his world 


| sexual euphemism in the book (my 


BY AMBER JENKINS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Norman Dubieisa notoriously dif- 
ficult poet. His poems are wrought 
with allusions and often maintain a 
dreamlike quality which can be so 
specific or so vague that at times it’s 
almost impossible to relate to. Yet, in 
his latest collection, Ordinary Morn- 

ings of a Coliseum (Copper Canyon 
Press, $15), Dubie ingeniously proves 
himself, by becoming a teacher of his 
own poems, to be a major creative 
force. The meaning of each verse be- 
comes more and more clear as the 
exact source of his allusions and the 
origin of his strange narratives be- 
come less important than the wholes 
of the poems themselves. Dubie con- 
ceptualizes himself as his own reader 
and forges links between his world 
and his audience’s. 

Dubie’s world is a mystical one 

both plagued and blessed with the 
poet’s vision. In his world you ob- 
serve everything, gruesome and be- 
atific alike. This, of course, is at firsta 
little strange. Dubie’s vision of exist- 
enceis so vast: he draws on ideas from 
the Eastand the West; he can speakin 
the guise of a painter or a mathemati- 
cian; his voice can be colloquial or 
stilted. Itseems youcould never learn 
what to expect, but, somehow, you 
begin to. And that’s the genius of 
Dubie. He makes his readers into po- 
ets. He teaches them how to find the 
complex and extraordinary in the 
world. 

Take the poem “Of Art & Memory” 
for example. The first line is: “It’s odd 
how snow fails at totality.” A strange 
statement. Is snow trying to succeed at 
totality? Does snow even worry about 
that sort of thing? But immediately 
Dubie justifies himself, or at least on a 
literal level, enough to hold off the 
reader’s objections. He explains that 
there are “falls of urine down the rose 
feldspar rocks” and the “First fog edg- 
ing from the cedars”. Essentially, no 
matter how much it snows, the world 
can never be entirely white. Things al- 
ways break up the snowfall, spoil its 
seeming attempt to cover the entire 
ground. Sewage turns its color to mud, 
and frost falls from the trees disrupting 
its even surface. This makes enough 
sense, Everyone has marveled at the 
beauty of a pristine snow-covered 
ground and been a little sad when the 
first person walks across it. 

There is, of course, a metaphorical 
level to all this. The snow isn’t merely 
precipitation, it’s also a naive concep- 
tion of the world, even an ideal concep- 
tion, and, in the third stanza, Dubie 
brings us to this realization. He men- 
tions how “The heater is broken. The 
car’s cold” and a few lines later: “My 
grandmother is dead.” So the poem is 
anelegy,andhehasled us safely into the 
metaphor ofdisturbed snowasdiscom- 
fort and loss. 

Yet even this transition isa standard 
onein poetry. It’s what comes next that 
makes Dubie unique. He explains how 
the undertaker swears the dead grand- 
mother is “actually her younger sister/ 
whom he adored in grammar school” 


ge 





his inner adolescent — or maybe he 
just never grew up. Either way, his 
most recent film, A Dirty Shame, rep- 
resents a return to his earlier Pink 
Flamingo days that is sure to please 


and, what’s even more bizarre, the man 
has the mortician make the body look 
like the girlheloved, thespeaker’sgreat- 
aunt. Taken out of context, one might 
wonder if this sort of perverse story has 
a place in poetry. It is grotesque, and 
things get worse when the great-aunt 
recognizes herself in the casket, and 
faints. Yet, somehow, when I read this 
part, I never feel entirely uncomfort- 
able. I feel that, yes, this sort of thing 
could possibly happen, and I begin not 
to question the validity of the narrator 
himself (because, as he has shown, heis 
trustworthy), but rather the conse- 
quences of this occurrence. 

Ifthe poem were toendhereit would 
indeed fail because sucha strange story 
alone cannotentirely explain itself. The 
reader is able to believe Dubie’s con- 
ception of a flawed and strange world, 
asin thesnowmetaphor, butitis onlyin 
his last stanza that we are able to under- 
standandacceptthestrangestoryabout 
the funeral as a narrative about some- 
thing beyond itself, something which 
hits close-to-home for us. The last 
stanza brings the reader back to the 
initial image of the car in the snow: 
“The big mule deer in a white mantle/ 
stepping from the fog into my father’s 
carlights/wearssome ofthetrue/adorn- 
ments of my grandmother, in particu- 
lar the eyes” 

Dubie has made all the links. By 
introducing the image of the deer as 


his fans and thoroughly repulse ev- 
eryone else. 

Known affectionately by such 
monikers as The Sultan of Sleaze and 
The Baron of Bad Taste, Waters has 


bothapartoftheinhuman world which 
includes the ruined snowfall (the ani- 
mal comes out of the wilderness unex- 
pectedly) and the part of the human 


world in which the grandmother dwelt | 


(the humanlike quality of its eyes), the 
reader begins to see how corruption 
and strangeness are natural. We were 
not appalled by the image of the snow, 
and when we see how the startling 
weirdness of each of our own personal 
or family lives can be tied to this sort of 
timid corruption, we begin to feel less 
peculiar ourselves. The poem is ulti- 
mately a comfort. Dubie inducts his 


me delights in the crude 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.ADIRTYSHAMEMOVIE.COM 
Selma Blair boasts a voluptuous bosom as “Ursula Udders” in Baltimore native John Waters’ hilarious new movie, A Dirty Shame. 





readers into this sort of world in all of | 


his poems—oneinwhicheveryoneand 


everything is acceptable, or at least | 


something to be looked at straight-on 
with a clear eye. 
The trick to reading Norman 


Dubie’s poemsistoimmerse yourself | 


in them. If you try to resist, if you 
point out how eccentric the stories 
they tell are, if you try and distance 
yourself from the unexpected refer- 
ences and often ugly ideas, you will 
never be able to enjoy their beauty. 
Andtheyare beautiful. They are beau- 
tiful because they obtain a universal- 
ity towards which all poetry should 
strive. More than ever before, in 
Mornings ofa Coliseum, Dubie really, 
and consistently, displays his mas- 
tery of the English language and his 
status as an experton the humansoul. 





Dye talks debauchery 


BY MARY BANKS 
THE JoHns Hopkins News-Letter 


In Mark R. Dye’s College and the 
Art of Partying, casual sex, drinking 
and smoking pot are the norms. The 
writer, atwenty-something, first-time 
author, paints a compelling image of 
what it is to party in college. Accord- 
ing to the author there is an definite 
art to partying, and drawing on his 
college experience at Colorado State 
University, where he was definitely 
an AOPer (Dye’s own acronym for 
“Artof Partying”), he writes this crude 
and dark, yet surprising philosophi- 
cal “guide.” 

In his preface, Dye writes, “This 
book, as the title suggests, is a simple, 
descriptive guide to college and par- 
tying.” He emphasizes that this book 
is told in a “narrative fashion,” and it 
doesn’t rely on “using lots of direct 
quotations for the characters”. Healso 
makes a special note for his female 
readers that there is a “distinct male 
perspective throughout much of the 
book”. Despite Dye’s limited writing 
experience, he uses colorful charac- 
terizations which make the charac- 
ters come to life. 

Weare first introduced to Mike, the 
narrator. Mike describes his room- 
mates: Renny, the babbler, who has to 
talk about the infamous family feud 
from his hometown and who also has 
warts covering his hands “that he’d try 
to remedy with a pocketknife”. Then 
there’s Colin, the born-again Christian, 
who sports a tee-shirt that “read some- 
thing like ‘Repent or Burn for Eter- 
nity”. And last but definitely not least, 


there is Tyce, who is “tall with a dark 
complexion and a mustache,” and has 
Mid-Western charm. 

The atmosphere in Westfall Hall 
on the west eleventh floor, where the 
four live, is chaotic. Music is blaring, 
weed is blazing, and partying is the 
only recreation of choice. Mike, the 
narrator, makes it perfectly clear that 
“West 11” is not the place for study- 
ing or sleeping. That’s what the li- 
brary is for, he reasons. Needless to 
say, Colin, the born-again Christian, 
didn’t last a week. 

Though entertaining and funny at 
times, Dye’s descriptions are a bit too 
explicit. Forexample, hegoesinto great, 
and almost inappropriate lengths (i.e. 
two whole pages)to “accurately” de- 
scribe his friend Cyndi’s breasts. From 
his distincly male perspecive, her boobs 
are a work of art that needs addressing. 
This is one of the few passages in the 
book, where if one isa sensitive reader, 
one is likely to want to close the book 
and label the book “filth.” 

For all its crudeness and vulgarity, 
College and the Art of Partying, has a 
philosophical message that can be eas- 
ily overlooked. AOPers are not about 
conforming to the standard norm; 
it’s about setting one’s own agenda. 
It’skind oflike taking a political stance 
— albeit one that is a bit backwards 
—and one gets the notion that Mike, 
the narrator who speaks with Dye’s 
voice, will never grow up. He’ll be the 
old man still drinking, getting stoned, 
and meeting pretty girls at clubs, 
which, ifyou think aboutit, isa pretty 
sad destiny for an aspiring non-con- 
formist. 





become  fa- 
mous (or noto- 
rious) for his 
gross-out tac- 
tics and locker 
room humor. 
In recent years, 
his movies ca- 
tered more to 
the main- 
Serb, Cuapiias 
Hairspray was 
even adapted 
into a Tony- 
winning 
Broadway mu- 
sical. His last 
movie, Cecil B. 
DeMented, 
while consider- 
ably less con- 
ventional, was 
downright aw- 
ful. A Dirty 
Shame, there- 
fore, feels like a 
vintage Waters’ 
classic — dis- 
gusting, enve- 
lope-pushing, 
and funny as 
hell. 
Waters 
constructed 
his film around 
a winning 
premise — a series of accidental 
concussions transform the residents 
of Harford Road into uncontrol- 
lable sex addicts. What results is a 
raunchy freak show replete with bi- 
zarre fetishes and clever, bawdy eu- 
phemisms. To be sure, this movie is 
inappropriate for children, but I 
have to question the NC-17 rating. 
Despite foul language and every 





personal favorite is “yodeling in the 
canyon”), there is relatively little 
nudity or depiction of actual sex 


acts. The film is meant to be rous- 
ing, not arousing. 

Sylvia Stickles (Tracey Ullman) 
isa grumpy, repressed Baltimorean, 
too busy to be interested in her frus- 
trated husband’s (Chris Isaak) 
sexual advances. Unfortunately for 
her, lust is in the air on Harford 
Road: the elderly couple down the 
street makes out in broad daylight, 
the foliage takes on suggestive 
shapes, and even the squirrels are 
getting some action. The sexual las- 
civiousness hits even closer to 
home; Sylvia’s daughter, Caprice 
(an unrecognizable Selma Blair), is 
a devoted go-go dancer and exhibi- 
tionist. She showcases her impossi- 
bly large breasts at bars on the Block, 
where she is known by her stage 
name, Ursula Udders. Now Caprice 
is under house arrest for nude drunk 
driving. 

Everything changes when Sylvia 
suffers an unexpected concussion. 
Sexual healer Ray-Ray (Johnny 
Knoxville) comes to her “rescue,” 
baptizing her into her new life as a 
sex addict. (Waters is ballsy enough 
to make blatant Christ analogies 
with Ray-Ray, my one big issue with 
the movie). It turns out that Sylvia 
is the twelfth disciple he needs for 
his quest to find a new sex position. 
Soon Sylvia befriends the other dis- 
ciples, fetishists like Dingy Dave 
(James Ransone), who is aroused 
by dirt, and Messy Melinda (Susan 
Rome), who enjoys smearing food 
in her cleavage. 

Her husband is confused but gen- 
erally pleased with the new Sylvia, but 
others in the neighborhood are much 
less accepting. Sylvia’s mother, Big 
Ethel (Suzanne Shepherd), can’t be- 
lieve the bad news. “My daughter is a 
good girl,” she laments. “She hates 
sex.” Big Ethel joins forces with Marge 
the Neuter (Waters’ regular Mink 
Stole) to campaign against the “per- 
verts” who are taking over the neigh- 
borhood. 

A Dirty Shame flirts with the issues 
of tolerance and our society’s often 


hypocritical and self-conscious ap- 
proach to sex, but Waters never lets 
himself get serious. Instead we get 
treated to hilarious site gags and fabu- 
lous comedic dialogue. I especially 
enjoyed the touching moment of rec- 
onciliation between mother and 
daughter when Sylvia asks Caprice, 
“Sweetie, I know [your lover] Fat F-- 
k Frank is a tit-man, but does he ever 
head down south?” 

Given that the movie has more of 
a premise than a plot, Waters has a 
hard time sustaining the momen- 
tum through the 90-minute film. 
He recycles and overextends jokes, 
like Caprice’s gigantic breasts or a 
cop who’s into infantilism, until 
they are well past their expiration 
date. The movie hits its high point 
early on, with Sylvia’s delightfully 
ironic interpretation of a popular 
children’s song, then loses steam until 
its big finale, when the horny residents 
crowd the street in an erotic allusion to 
Night of the Living Dead for a truly 
explosive climax (pun intended). 

Goodacting, however, compensates 
for any deficiencies in the plot. Ullman 
is spectacular and euphoric as Sylvia, 
letting go of all inhibitions and clearly 
having the time of her life. Knoxville 
also delivers a fun performance, and I 
loved the token role for Patricia Hearst 
as a recOvering sex addict in a twelve- 
step program. 

As always, Waters provides plenty 
of winks to his loyal fans, including a 
cameo by Waters’ film regular Ricki 
Lake, a bizarre appearance by David 
Hasselhoff that would make Divine 
proudand plenty of Baltimorein-jokes. 
Keep your eyes peeled for the syphilis 
ad on an MTA bus and a well-placed 
BELIEVE billboard. My favorite was 
the yuppie imports from D.C. who 
marvel at their neighbors’ idiosyncra- 
sies (“Things like this never happen in 
Washington!”) while they formstone 
their house. 

The bottom line? While not for the 
weak of heart, A Dirty Shame is devil- 
ishly fun, a Waters classic with a big 
heart and a very dirty mind. 


Sky Captain has vintage charm 


BY LUKAS CHEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


In the far flung year of 1939, the 
people of Gotham City live happy 
and healthy lives, working by- day, 
enjoying the company of their fami- 
lies by night. But unbeknownst to 
them, their fair city is threatened by 
menacing mechanical monstrosities. 
Unstoppable, invincible, unreason- 
able, the armies of Dr. Totenkopf 
crisscross the globe, stealing materi- 
als with sinister surgical precision and 
then vanishing. But fear not! Up in 
the sky is the champion of the com- 
mon man, ace flyer Sky Captain and 
his air pirates! Along withace reporter 
Polly Perkins, his scientific sidekick 
Dex Dearborn and Capt. Franky 
Cook, the fate of the world rests on 
their shoulders. Go, Sky Captain, fight 
for everlasting freedom! 

A throwback to the old radio and 
movie serials of yesteryear, Sky Cap- 
tain and the World of Tomorrow hits 
you like a breath of old, recycled air: 
stale to some people, full of intrigue 
and wonder for others. First-time di- 
rector Kerry Conran started the film 
in his own one-man studio with a 
single computer to his name. His goal: 
to make a film that, aside from the 
actors and incidental props, was en- 
tirely computer-generated. Along the 
line, Paramount Pictures decided to 
finance his dream, turning an inde- 
pendent film into a blockbuster pro- 
duction. 

And whata production itis. Likea 
mad scientist, Conran lifts set pieces 
and sequences from the best stories 
of decades past, stitching and mas- 
saging the numerous sources into one 
cohesive whole thatis simultaneously 
familiar yet fresh. Nostalgic but pol- 
ished, Sky Captain handles like anold 
Max Fleischer Superman cartoon, 


right down to the reporterloye-inter- 
est. The futuristic technologies of the 
robotsarebright and streamlined, the 
complicated and unimportant inner 
workings hidden behind broad sheets 
of flawless steel. Every shot is color 
treated and softened untilit resembles 
a faded, grainy film print. Retaliation 
against the robots is shown with bold, 
iconic silhouettes of machine gun fire. 
Even the antagonist Dr. Totenkopfis 
played by former screen legend Sir 
Laurence Olivier (who’s been dead 
for more than a decade!). 

But the source of the film’s charm 
its most apparent fault are one and 
the same: its reliance on the classic 
stories, both real and fictional. The 
Empire State Building could be mis- 
taken for the real one in New York, 
untilazeppelin (the Heindenburg III) 
docks near the spire. Polly’s narra- 
tion of the advancement of the robots 
on Gotham City is an easy homage to 
War of the Worlds. Even the mon- 
strous lizard-like silhouette in the 
photograph of a Japanese skyline 
hints at a continuous world shared by 
these narratives. The movie positively 
soaks in the juices ofits predecessors. 

While this self-awareness works 
from a visual and audible sense, it 
causes the narrative to falter a bit. 
From the proper perspective, one 
might forgive the fairly straightfor- 
ward the plot: good guy fights bad 
guy, love interest falls for protago- 
nist, the hero saves his buddy. and 
then gets saved by buddy, scheming 
evildoers chew the scenery over the 
obligatory menacing chord. From a 
general view, the lack of twists and 
unforeseeable dramatic moments can 
be disappointing. By the end of the 
movie, the audience is so antsy for a 
surprise that they would wholeheart- 
edly endorse a supporting character, 
any of them, in stabbing our hero in 








the back. 

Thankfully, the crisp dialogue and 
favorable acting-go a long way to- 
wards making the movie enjoyable. 
On her own, Gwyneth Paltrow (as 
Polly Perkins) is somewhat flat. It is 
all too apparent that she’s delivering 
her lines on an empty stage in front of 
ablue screen. Something inher chem- 
istry with her Talented Mr. Ripley co- 
star Jude Law (Joe “Sky Captain” 
Sullivan) brings her delivery above 
standard. Law does his own character 
justice, equal parts competent, loyal, 
tested and dashing. The conversations 
between former sweethearts Perkins 
and Sullivan ripple with palpable ten- 
sion. 

Likewise, Giovanni Ribisi (Boiler 
Room, Saving Pvt. Ryan) delivers a 
solid performance as Dex Dearborn, 
so much so that it feels like the char- 
acter is constantly being held back 
and never:given a proper moment to 
shine. But surprisingly it is Angelina 
Jolie (Tomb Raider; Girl, Interrupted) 
who steals the scene. Potentially a 
cliché character, Franky Cook is in- 
steada strong femalelead, formidable 
for her talents and, while attractive, 
never a cheesecake “bad girl.” One 
wonders what might have been had 
Jolie been given more scenes to work 
with. 

The anachronisms of Sky Captain 
are its most distinguishing features. 
A movie so intent on mimicking 
movie serials that scenes and pacing 
wraps neatly into fifteen minute seg- 
ments. For many, it’s a great romp in 
the history of (fictional) scientific ad- 
venturing. For more, it’s justa pretty- 
looking popcorn movie. There are 
far worse movies to spend money on 
and few as potentially eye-opening. 
The future of the film world depends 
on those with an appreciative eye on 
the past. 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.KILLERMOVIES, 
Gwenyth Paltrow and Jude Law star in Sky Captain and the World of Tomorrow, a throwback to the 19308, 
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Liars Academy: down but not out New Vibrations 


Despite stolen equipment and a cancelled tour, a talented Baltimore band soldiers on 
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Indie rockers Liars Academy seem to have fallen on some hard times. 


Local Rock 


BY ALEX BEGLEY 
THE JoHNS Hopxins News-LetrTer 


All Liars Academy wants is some 
love. It has been a rough two days, a 
rough four years, a rough existence 
for this Baltimore band. Their career 
isalotlike the punishment of Tantalus, 
fruitlessly pushing his boulder up a hill 
onlytohaveitcomecrashingbackdown 
again. The only difference is that Liars 
Academy did nothing to deserve this. 

Ryan Shelkett, lead singer and mas- 
termind of this dark quartet, has the 
tired face, the slumping posture, the 


nervous hair-twists of a boy screaming 
for a hug. His large eyes and soft face 
creased with a few hard wrinkles show 
a man that’s been kicked, and kicked 
hard. Even though he is slouched over 
a beer and an empty packet of Aspirin, 
he jerks back and forth every few min- 
utes in a valiant attempt to stay focused 
and upbeat. 

I’m not sure how to address the 
white elephant sitting at the table with 
us: the theft earlier that week that left 
the band void of over $16,000 worth 
of equipment. Eventually though, we 
begin to talk about their, recent tour, 
the one that still had a good couple of 
weeks left to it before coming to a 
screeching halt two days earlier. With 


Charm City Art Space 
short on art and space 


BY MAHA JAFRI 
TE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


On Friday evening a friend and I 
headed over to 1729 Maryland Ave. 
to check out Charm City Art Space 
(CCAS), Baltimore’s own DIY (that’s 
Do It Yourself, kids) venue for per- 
formance, music and art. Our mis- 
sion: to see punk rock ethics in ac- 
tion, hear some bands, see some art. 
Thebands— Shake the Disease, Lov- 
ers and Killers, Withered, and the 
Jackson Whites — played in thebase- 
ment. Upstairs, a couple of girls who 
looked like they got separated from 
their hipster Girl Scout troop 
brooded on sofas near the display of 
works by “Country” Neal, a Los An- 

geles-based painter. 

CCAS is one among the new crop 
of places Popping upacrossthecoun- 
try: DIY spaces that provide a com- 
munity space for creative expression. 
Theideais to createa fun, thoughtful 
space where people feel welcome, 
involved and invested. 

Friday night’s experienceat CCAS 
was hit-or-miss. The first band, Shake 
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the Disease, sounded like a half- 
hearted version of Tool. In the venue’s 
favor, however, was the sound setup. 
Unlike many venues, Charm City’s 
acoustics are well-balanced and you 
can actually hear the vocalist, for bet- 
ter or worse. 

The crowd was a motley mix of 
musicians from the other bands on 
thenight’sline-up, peoplewho looked 
like liberal arts grad students circa 
1994, some hardcore kids in the req- 
uisite black t-shirts, and a middle- 
aged man wearing too much cologne. 
I’m sure there were some goth-punk- 
skater-wiccans somewhere in there 
too, but the string of Christmas lights 
around the wall didn’t provide 
enough light to get a good look. This 
is arowhouse basement we're talking 
about here, and not a large one, at 
that. So it’s cramped, it’s hot and 
there’s no air. Plus, the crowd didn’t 
really look like they were enjoying 
themselves, which always makes a 
show a little sad. Or maybe they were 
enjoying themselves, only in a very 
melancholy, motionless, basement 
punk kind of way that I just didn’t 
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a sigh that could break any mother’s 
heart, Ryan tells me, witha weak smile, 
“I don’t even have a guitar cord.” 

He shrugs offthe momentary fog of 
bad vibes and brightens slightly. “But 
the cool thing about this is that so many 
people have been so supportive with 
offering up gearand making donations, 
anything, and that makes it feel like 
thereissomebody outthere who cares.” 

Through his pulverized exterior 
shines the flickering light of some- 
thing stronger than stolen equipment. 
It’s this endearing charm and resil- 
ience that makes his lyrics so soul- 
pounding and accessible. Pity is not 
something one feels for Ryan or his 
band. They are too strong for that. 
Instead there’s only admiration and 
hope; it’s that ubiquitous “underdog 
complex” that plagues the American 
psyche. You just want the band to 
catch a break, to play one last amaz- 
ing show before heading off to nurse 
the wounds of their battered career. 

“We're gonnatry our bestand rock 
as hard as possible,” he says, apolo- 
gizing for the fact that they will be 
borrowing all of their gear from the 
gracious men of Big Collapse. “[Even 
after all of this] we will play again, 
though — I’m not giving up.” 

It takes the four men a while to 
settle into the stage. They awkwardly 
adjust the straps on the unfamiliar 
guitars and tentatively test out the 
new drum set. Three chords into the 
first song, “Dying As Fast As I Can,” 
Ryan’s guitar goes quiet. He’s strum- 
ming to nothing. He lets out his frus- 
tration in a tight-lipped diatribe at a 
heckler in the back of the bar. 

The Ottobar watches in agonizing 
silence as Ryan and the band try to 
regroup. There’sa malfunction in the 
singer’s guitar cord and the head of 
Fred Fritz’s guitar is held together by 
duct tape and sheer will power. Liars 
Academy endures the silence for only 
a few moments when members of the 
other opening bands begin crowding 
the stage, chanting and cheering like 
the bench ata B-team basketball game. 

Finally the equipmentkicksinto gear 
and Liars Academy rips into “Trading 





My Life.” The adoring crowd contin- 
ues to cheer them on as the band 
struggles through the song. It sounds 
almost like an early ’90s alt-rock song 
that was justa little too heavy for main- 


stream radio. Thesoundissmoothand | 


fluid — it’s hard to find a distinction 
between whichsoundsarecoming from 
which instruments. The lyrics are sung 
in long high notes, almost like hopeful 
sighs. At first the song is dark, but it 
slowly moves away from that as Evan 
Tanner’s drums roll through the back- 
ground, lifting the song upward from 
theashes. Listening to Liars Academyis 
like watching a person emerging slowly 
and painfully from a long coma. 
Thebandmakesitthrough two more 
songs before pulling the plugs exasper- 
atedly on their shifty gear. The mem- 
bers of Big Collapse take the stage again 
to help the band clear up the equip- 
ment. Shelkett presses his head against 
an amp for a few seconds before turn- 
ing to continue packing up. There are 
tears in his eyes. The crowd claps alittle 
longer, a little louder than normal. 
And this is how the night ends for 
a band that just can’t seem to get.a 
break. Earlier that evening Ryan had 
said that Baltimore, the band’s home- 
town, could had been a gateway to 
having the life that he had chosen and 
wanted to do. But Baltimore has been 
atrap. The city has watched as thieves 
stole his equipment, watched the band 
push themselves against the tide of 


mainstream music and fail to make | 


headway. She’s seen them battle with | 


the Peter Pan complex of being in a 
band: living the life of a boy forever 
— but in this twisted Neverland, 
people age. Maybe tonight she’s fi- 
nally got the best of them. 

It hurts to imagine this as the end of 
a band that plays such powerful, hard- 


edged, reality-based rock. This is the | 


critical moment in the story of Liars 
Academyasthey face their biggest chal- 


lenge yet. Whether or not they survive | 


is yet to be seen, but they have faith in 





themselves, and so does their local fan | 


base. All they are asking is the same of 
you. Thisisonegroup ofliarsyou would 
do well to trust. 


MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Charm City Art Space’s charm is hard to see beyond the sweaty crowds. 


understand. 

Anyway, because listening to Shake 
the Disease from the basement door- 
way was way more fun than I’m al- 
lowed to have on Friday nights, I took 
a break and talked to one of the other 
groups in the line-up, Withered, an 
Atlanta band who described their 
sound as “blackened death grind 
sludge.” 
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Withered’s Chris Freemansummed 
up the benefits of a space like CCAS, 
saying, “It’s the element I’m most con- 
fident in — the politics behind it, the 
community effort ... It’s a safer space 
... And basements are the best places 
to play. I like that intimacy with the 
audience. It’s a more honest experi- 
ence as a band. I love playing base- 
ments.” So for bands like Withered, 
and the people who love them, venues 
like CCAS are a perfect fit. 

Upstairs, “Country” Neal’s works 
lent the space a cool tone, spare and 
smart. The works displayed included 
“Walt Whitman Was Right,” a work 
that draws on Warhol’s celebrity 
silkscreens, and “Casualties,” a surreal 
group portrait surrounded by black. 
There was also a series of ink line draw- 
ings, “3 Amps,” and “Grenade,” an- 
other Warholhomagein six panels that 
looked sort of like a gigantic tribal tat- 
too. The pieces were both politically 
provocative and technically good, 
which seems like an ideal display for a 
place like the CCAS. Also, the CCAS 
has a very fine reading selection up- 
stairs: magazines like Adbusters, Punk 
Planet, and Clamor, a bunch of zines, 
andawell-stocked bookshelf with such 
classics as Lord of the Flies, The Great 
Chinese Revolution: 1800-1985, and 
Coaching Kids to Play Soccer, 

Here’s the thing; I really wanted to 
like Charm City Art Space. I did. The 
politics and initiative are positive and 
real, and hopefully, they'll continue 
to growand maybe get a bigger space. 
But in the end, it just wasn’t for me. 
You can’t drink or smoke inside, the 
music was a flop, and the basement 
kind of smelled like a vegan anarchist 
peeing himself. But, hey, don’tlet that 
turn you off. Urine is totally DIY. 
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Green Day — 
American Idiot 
Reprise 

Sept. 21, 2004 


So everyone’s favorite Bay Area 
platinum punks have written a self- 
described “rock opera.” Call the scene 
police! By most accounts, punk rock 


began asa reaction against the kind of 


pompous excess that first produced 
the rock opera format in the 1970s. 
But Green Day have never made a 
secret of their admiration for The 
Who — even covering “My Genera- 
tion” on an early EP — and remem- 
ber, The Who started out as three- 
minute, three-chord, equipment- 
smashing punks, too. As rock operas 
go, American Idiot isn’t going to make 
anyone forget Tommy, butas punk rock 
goes, it sure beats the hell out of the 
latest Sum 41 record, and as a pure 
rock-and-roll record, the album — for 
all its flaws — may be one of the year’s 
best. 

After four years of Bush misrule 
since their last album, it sounds like 
Green Day’s Billie Joe has had enough; 
thenewalbum’s galvanizing title track 
finds him declaring, “Don’t wanna 
be an American idiot / Don’t want a 
nation under the new mania,” and 
taking a stand against the “redneck 
agenda.” Thesong has all the anthemic 
charm of the Sex Pistols and the Clash, 
both familiar Green Dayterritory. How- 
ever, “Jesus of Suburbia,” which intro- 
duces the rock opera’s confused-sub- 
urban-kid main character, is a sharp 
left turn — one of two nine-minute, 
multipart suites which soundlike a dis- 
tillation of 30 years of rock and rollinto 
one schizoid package. 

The album’s storyline is more ofa 
unifying concept than an actual plot, 
and as such, it’s a bit hard to follow, 
butithas something to do with “Jesus” 
leaving home after having an 


Drive-By Truckers — 
The Dirty South 
New West 


| Aug.24,2004 


There is a mythical South, one 
steeped in sour-mashed mysticism, 
which endures the homogeny of mo- 
dernity, and hides among the 


| boarded-up buildings and rusted 


mills of small towns below the Ma- 
son-Dixon Line. Itis a world of gothic 
inflections, built on folk-stories of 
murder, ghosts, heartbreak, and the 
Devil himself, set in the hazes of dark 
woods and whiskey. Northern 
Alabama’s Drive By Truckers live this 
tradition with their latestlong-player, 
The Dirty South. 

On fourteen tracks, the Truckers 
explore the world of the post-World 


| WarII Deep South with highly narra- 


tive songs about the decay of the 
American Dream in the industrial 
towns where they grew up. These are 
dark songs about an alienated prole- 
tariat and their plight, and in most 
cases they are extremely affecting. 
The Truckers have perfected an art- 
ful interpretation of the Southern Rock 
styles of Lynyrd Skynyrdand The Band. 
The distorted electric guitars and 
scratchy smoker vocals of the 1970s are 


Lateef and the Chief 
are Maroons — 
Ambush! 

Quannum 

Oct. 26, 2004 


The Maroon’s Ambush is a hybrid 
project from two groups on the 
Quannum label: deejay Chief Xcel 
from Blackalcious and rhymer Lateef 
from the duo Latyrx. For those famil- 
iar with these artists, or the Quannum 
family in general, this disc is just an- 
other chapter in a series of strong 
releases that rely heavily on old school 
rap stlyes laid on a bed of warm soul- 
funk beats. Musically the album tends 
to resemble Lyrics Born’s Later That 
Day, with earth-thumping bass hits 
mixed against Rhodes keyboards. But 
as far as lyrical style, Lateef sounds 
more like GiftofGab, who cameos on 
several of the album’s cuts, 

Like most Quannum releases, 
Ambush isn’t made for popular con- 
sumption; rather, Lateef and Xcel 
stick to their artistic roots and make 
music for heads to bump in their head- 
phones and not for DJs to play in the 
club. That’s not to say that this isn’t 
upbeat music; many of the trackswould 
work really well in mix tapes or stuck in 
for some newflavor in anoldschoolset. 

“Matter of Time” is the most 





american 


idiot 


epiphany in a 7-11 parking lot; being 
led astray by an evil cult leader called 
“St. Jimmy” (“the needle in the vein 
of the establishment”); falling in love 
with an “extraordinary girl” known 
as “Whatsername”; and generally 
coming of age in a grim, disillusion- 
ing 21st-century America. The result 
of all this narrative is unclear'at the 
album’s end, but it doesn’t really 
matter. What ultimately carries the 
recordare the energized, immediately 
hummable tunes thatare Green Day’s 
stock in trade, rather than the occa- 
sionally trite lyrics (“she’s the symbol 
of resistance / and she’s holding on 
my heart like a hand grenade”) or the 
faux-revolutionary trappings that the 
story hangs on. 

Thankfully, there are more of the 
former than the latter. And for every 
misfire like the other epic, “Home- 
coming,” or a sell-out track like 
“Wake Me Up When September 
Ends,” there’sa rave-up like the strut- 
ting “Holiday,” an obliqueindictment 
of the war in Iraq, or a satisfying 
midtempo number like “Give Me 
Novacaine.” Although Green Day’s 
conceptual ambitions occasionally 
get the better of them, American Idiot 
— far more than 1997’s similarly 
sweeping Nimrod — is an impressive 
overview of whata great rock and roll 
band can do. Not bad for a bunch of 
punks. But then, they said that about 
the Who, too. 

—Evan Hulka 
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still here, but the Alabama boys have 
also made creative use of pedal steel, 
keyboards and damp, brooding pro- 
duction thatis distinctly their own. The 
sound is sincere, raw, and organic — 
hard-edged though subtle. 

The Dirty South is an album of 
innovative country-rock which is re- 
freshingly direct, both lyrically and 
emotionally, and ultimately very lis- 
tenable. The typically negative (and 
usually ignorant) stereotype that 
country music is intended only for 
those flying Confederate flags off the 
back ofa truck does notapply. Rather, 
this album urges us to look at the 
burned-out Pontiacs mounted on 
blocks in front lawns as something 
poetically tragic and raise our bottles 
to the culture and soul of the “Dirty 
South.” 


—Justin Oren 





bumping of the tracks, with a heavy 
breakbeat bouncing in-between 
Lateef’s vocals and a thick funky bass 
line. Keeping the tight bass line and 
trading up the breaks for a rhythmic 
thump, “If? is a politically charged 
track that outlines the current 
president’s follies and is moderately 
reminiscent of Jada Kiss’s hit, “Why,” 
As a whole, the album seems to flow 
pretty well together, with tight pro- 
duction and decent verses, although 
it does end up being a bit monoto- 
nous. Lateef and the Chief are stil] 
miles ahead of most popular radio 
rap, but the record lacks a real strong 
hook, and while most Quannum cats 
can float by on skill alone for a while 
if they don’t start challenging them: 
selves and their listeners inthe future 
they risk becoming just another irrel. 
evant underground label, 
—John Lichtefeld 
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Arigs: (MarcH 21-Aprit 19) 
The name your parents gave you is 
awful. All the kids used to make fun of 
you for it. Now, you’re older and can 
hit on younger girls. You're creepy. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Presidential seals are placed on all 
important White House documents, 
by George Bush’s request. I thought 
they were an endangered species. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JunE 20) 
Debates can get annoying when your 
opponentchases youaround thestage 
with a handful of Pogs that he keeps 
throwing at you. Those things hurt. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-Juty 22) 
Have you ever punched holes in 
your paper with a hole puncher? 
Why not do one better and inventa 
three-hole puncher? 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGust 22) 
Becomea professor, and you'll most 
likely regret it. You’ve got to change 
your whole wardrobe, for one. The 
second reason is that it sucks. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
So what if you got pneumonia from 
hiding out in the Terrace fridge so 
you could be there early for Sunday 
brunch? The tater tots areawesome. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OcTOBER 22) 
Scripted improv skits are the latest rage 
on the comedy circuit. That’s funny be- 
cause improv skits can’t be scripted. It’s 
like a paradox. Is that funny enough? 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
That llama that has begun feeding on the 
canteloupe rinds that you throw out your 
window should be a welcome change in 
your life. Accept it for what it’s worth. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 

Schwarzenegger recently passedalawstat- 
ing that students from California can no 
longer talk about how much better every- 
thing is on the west coast. Obey said law. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Should a man approach you with the 
proposition that you give him money in 
the next 58 hours, accept his offer, and 
your wildest dreams will come true. 
Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
Be aware that some fish actually have 
sharp teeth, and sticking any appendages 
in a fish’s mouth to get a rise out of your 
friends can have disastrousconsequences. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
Running through the AMRs screaming 
“man I’m so drunk” on weeknights still 
hasn’t gotten you any friends. Just give 
it up and start posting on the Daily Jolt. 
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hantom Menace 








BY WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
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Dr. Love for a new school year 


smany ofyouknow, Dr. 

Ruth Westheimer came 

to Johns Hopkins last 

week to give a lecture 

n sex education in 

America. I wasn’t there,ymainly be- 
cause I didn’t feel like listening to an 
old lady talk about blowjobs (this is 
also the reason I don’t visit my grand- 
mother anymore). Besides, when it 
comes to sexual advice, Dr. Ruthisn’t 
the leading expert. No, that title can 
only go to oneman, aman whoknows 
more about sex than anyone else, a 
man who makes Dr. Ruth look like 
Mother Teresa, a man who makes 
Mother Teresa look like the Virgin 
Mary, a man who makes the Virgin 
Mary look like Dr. Ruth if Dr. Ruth 
lived 2000 years ago and gave birth 
to Jesus. That’s right, it’s time for... 


ASK DR. LOVE 


Dear Dr. Love, ; 

First of all, I’d just like to say that 
I'ma big fan of your work. Thanks to 
your advice, I fathered five illegiti- 
mate children, contracted a severe case 
of syphilis, and accidentally killed a 
rodeo clown. God bless you, Dr. Love. 

Anyway, I just wanted to know 
what your opinion on sex education 
was, since I ended up sleeping 
through Dr. Ruth’s speech. She 
wasn’t boring; I just like abusing 
sleeping pills. 


—Greg F, 


Dear Greg, 

Jam glad to see that my advice has 
affected your life in such a positive 
fashion. I am sorry to hear that you 
killed a rodeo clown, however. It 
seems like it’s getting harder and 
harder to find a good rodeo clown 
these days. ; 

As to your question on sex educa- 
tion, I think the best way to reach our 
children is by including condoms as 
prizes in Cracker Jack boxes. I can’t 
understand why no one has thought 
of this yet. It would improve sexual 
awareness, and it would also encour- 
age children to buy Cracker Jacks, 
And hey, if they’re too young, tell 
them it’s just a balloon. A heavily 
lubricated balloon. With spermicide 


on it. 


Dear Dr. Love, 

I'm starting to suspect that my girl- 
friend has been cheating on me. I first 
began to worry when she started call- 
ing out other people’s names during 
sex. Then she started calling out other 
people’s names even when we weren’t 


having sex. We'd just be sitting there at 


a restaurant, enjoying our meal, and 
then she’d yell out, “OH, IGNACIO, 
GIVEIT TOME.” She drops other little 
hints, too. Sometimes she’ll make 


strange remarks like, “I want to break 


up with you,” or “I’m cheating on you 
all the time,” or “I’m having sex witha 
lot of other people.” Most of the time I 
figure I'm just reading too far into this, 
but sometimes I wonder. Am I being 
paranoid? 


—Mike R. 


MATTDIAMOND 
ONE FRY SHORT 


Dear Mike, 

First of all, there is no reason to 
suspect your girlfriend is cheating 
on you. How do you know that the 
waiter’s name was not Ignacio? Per- 
haps your girlfriend was thirsty, and 
just wanted to get a glass of water. 
And HAVE SEX WITH YOUR 
WAITER. 

Ha ha, I am just kidding! I think 
this paranoia is stemming from a 
general lack of trust in the relation- 
ship. I would suggest that you do 
some trust-building exercises, like 
having unprotected sex, or sharing a 
dirty needle. If that fails, try sleeping 
around, 


Dear Dr. Love, 

I think that what you’re doing is 
terrible. You give awful advice, make 
obscene comments, and seem have to 
absolutely no concern for anyone’s well- 
being. I bet you’re not even a real doc- 
tor. You make me sick. 


—Dr, “Buth Bestheimer” 


P. 8, OH MAN, I’M SO OLD AND 
JEWISH. 


Dear Dr. Buth, 

I think you are confusing me with 
my brother, Dr. Not Even A Real 
Doctor. Try writing to him instead. 


Dear Dr. Love, 

My girlfriend recently told me that 
she wants to try arole-playing fantasy. 
Ive never really done this before. Can 
you give me any tips? 


—John S. 


Dear John, 

Role-playing can be a very safe 
and enjoyable way to spice up your 
sex life. The key is to pick characters 
thatturn youon. Forexample, Iwould 
advise against using scenarios like the 
Abu Ghraib interrogation room fan- 
tasy, or the Japanese Kamikaze pilot 
fantasy. Also, while it’s fun to pretend 
to be someone else, pick characters 
that resonate with you. For example, 
if your wife is fat, you might want to 
try a Captain Ahab/Great White 
Whale fantasy. There’s nothing like 
leaping on top of a woman with a 
harpoon, let me tell you that. 


Dear Dr. Love, 
Bro, why doesn’t anyone ever come 
to me for help? I feel like sucha failure. 


—Dr. Not A Real Doctor 


Dear Dr. Not A Real Doctor, 

Dude, for the last time, you need 
to change your name. I even came up 
with a list of possible new last names, 
to save you the trouble: 


Dr. Is A Real Doctor 

Dr. Hot Pants 

Dr. Sex You Up 

Dr. Ruth Is My Personal Slave 
Dr. Pepper 
Dr. No 

Dr. Yes 

Dr. Maybe 

Dr. Zhivago 


Oh yeah, and try moving your of- 
fice out of our parents’ basement. I 
think that whole “cat urine” smell is 
scaring people off. 


Matt Diamond is a professional 
grandmother and can be contacted at 
PianoMattD@aol.com. 
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Lightsaber 
Jedi 

Ewok 
Alderaan 
Leia Organa 
Jar Jar 
ATAT 

Han 

| Force 

_ Wookie 





Chewbacca Bespin 
Darth Vader Storm 
Hoth Trooper 
X Wing Bacci ; 


Jawa 
Landspeeder 
Luke 

Anakin 

Obi Wan 
Tatoinne 


Yoda 





“Jabba 
Sarlac 
Boba Fett 


Death Star 





Ann’s Funnies 


BY ANN ANGIULO 
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Peabody to play 
with Murai Oct. 1 


| _ The Peabody Concert Orchestra 
_ willbe performing Oct. 1 at8 p.m. in 

the Friedberg Hall. The repertoire 
| includes Glinka’s Russian and 

Ludmilla Overture, Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto for Violin, Op.35, and 
Mussorgsky (Orch. Ravel)’s Pictures 
at an Exhibition. This concert fea- 
tures music director Hajime Teri 
Muraiand facultyartistand violinist 
Keng-Yuen Tseng. 

The Symphony Orchestra hasa 
longand distinguished history dat- 
| ing back more than 100 years. It 
| hasperformedinsuch famousven- 
ues as Moscow’s Tchaikovsky Hall 
and, closer to home, in Washing- 
ton D.C.’s Kennedy Center. 

Murai, in addition to holding the 
position of music director of the 
Peabody Orchestras, is the direc- 
tor of Orchestral Activities (Ruth 
Blaustein Rosenberg Music Direc- 
tor Chair). With bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara, 
Murai has served as a guest con- 
ductor in Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Florida, and Phoenix Sym- 
phony orchestras and Fort Wayne 
| Philharmonic, San Jose and Indi- 

ana chamber orchestras. 

He is the recipient of numer- 
ous American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers 
(ASCAP) awards for Adventur- 
ous Programming of Contempo- 
rary Music and has conducted 
several premiere performances. 
In addition to his awards, he was 
also formerly the associate pro- 
fessor of orchestra and conduct- 
ing at the College-Conservatory 

- of Music, University of Cincinnati. 

Selected MP3 files of the 
Peabody Concert Orchestra re- 
corded live can be downloaded at 
http://www. peabody.jhu.edu/ 
index.php?pageID=743,  ; 

Ticket prices are $18,'$10 for 
senior citizens and $8 for students 
with I.D. Call (410) 659-8100, ext. 
2 for further information. 








—Anusha Gopalratnam 
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You can bet RJD2 has something to say since he last spoke. See him tonight at the Ottobar — doors at 8 p.m. 


RJD2 plays the Ottobar tonight 


Fresh off the success of his new 
album, Since We Last Spoke, DJ and 
Definitive Jux superstar producer 
RJD2 is traveling the land. The tour is 
hitting cities all over North America, 
with Diplo and Rob Sonicjoining him 
on the first half of the tour and Prince 
Po (of Organized Konfusion fame) 
taking the opening slot for the second 
half. This will be RJ’s third trip in 
recent memory to the Ottobar, and if 
previous experience is any sign, this 
show will likely be a sellout. 

Thelast fewtrips to Baltimorehave 
seen Jukie — as Def Jux' artists are 
called — surrounded by his friends 
and label mates Mr. Lif, Aesop Rock 
and El-P. Now he is returning with a 
relatively small entourage and rela- 
tive unknownsas his supporting acts. 


This shouldn’t negatively affect the 
show as RJ, while officially having 
only two full length albums, has been 
recording and touring since 1998, 
when he worked with prolific under- 
ground crew MHZ (megahertz). By 
2000 he had garnered much praise 
and the attention of EI-P, artist and 
founder of Def Jux (changed to De- 
finitive Jux after a threat of suit from 
Def Jam), and he was soon featured 
on Def Jux Presents Vol. 1. , 

After a stellar first release, 
Deadringer, Rj received much criti- 
cal acclaim, mostly in comparisons 
to DJ Shadow, and began produc- 
ing and remixing for’a variety of 
artists, from Aceyalone to Massive 
Attack to the Polyphonic Spree. In 
2003 he and MC Blueprint released 





Spiritual and Religious 
Services 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 30 


12p.m. Lutheran Discussion Group 
will meetin Levering. For more infor- 
mation call Rev. Don Burggraf (410) 
235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Dinner 
for Eastern Orthodox students will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist bible study will 
take place at University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist Ser- 
vices with Dr. Larry Egbert will be 
take place in the Interfaith Center 
Library. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 1 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will be held 
at the Interfaith Center. For more in- 
formation visit http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~jhumso. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 


vices with Fredrick Russell will beheld’ 


at the Interfaith Center. 
SATURDAY, OCT. 2 


Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more informa- 
tion and updated times visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jsa. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 3 
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11 a.m. Catholic Mass will be held at 


- theInterfaith Center. For more infor- 


mation visit http:// 


www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 
Interfaith Center, lower level. For 
more information” e-mail 
HSC@jhu.edu. 


1:30 p.m. Stepping Stones Ministry 
willholdservicesat the Interfaith Cen- 


ter, followed by a fellowship meeting 


at 3 p.m: 
7:30 p.m. Baptist services and con- 
‘tem P vary Worship willtake place at 
University Baptist Church. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 6 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meeting 
in the Marylander Apartments, Lon- 
don Room. For more information e- 
mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 


Performing Arts 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 30 


7:30 p.m. See the 2004 T.J. Maxx Tour 
of Gymnastics at the MCI Center at 
601 F. St., NW in D.C. Call (202) 628- 
3200 for details. 


8 p.m. Join a night of Sheer Madness 
at the Theater Lab of The Kennedy 
Center at 2700 F. St., NW in D.C. Call 
(202) 467-4600 for details. 


8 p.m. See the performance Lady 
Windermere’s Fan at Center Stage, 
Pearlstone Theater at 700 N. Calvert 
St. Call (410) 332-0033 for details. 


8:30 p.m. High Zero 2004 showcases 
aFestival of Experimental Improvised 
Music at the Theater Project at 45 W. 
Preston St. 


8:30 p.m. Don’t miss Wendy 
Liebman play the Comedy Factory at 
36 Light St. Call (410) 547-7798 for 
details. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 1 


7 p.m. Don’t miss the 24 Hour 
Shootout in the DMC of Mattin 226. 
Grab a camera kit and spend a day 
writing, shooting and editing. 


8:30 p.m. High Zero 2004 will show- 
case a Festival of Experimental Im= 
provised Music atthe Theater Project 
at 45 W. Preston St. 


SATURDAY, OCT, 2 


8:30 p.m. High Zero 2004 will show- 
case a Festival of Experimental Im- 
provised Musicat the Theater Project 
at 45 W. Preston St. 


10 p.m. Don’t miss the Results of the 
ode 


é 





the album 8 Million Stories under 
the name Soul Position. After tour- 
ing to support that album he went 
straight back to the studio to pro- 
duce Since We Last Spoke, an album 
devoid of guest appearances and 
one that feels more like an artist 
album rather than a DJ’d work a la 
DJ Shadow and the like. 

Now RJD2 is back on the road and 
heading back to the Ottobar, where 
he’ll likely receive a warm welcome. 
Doors are at 8 p.m., with the show 
starting sometime after 9 p.m. Tick- 
ets are $12, and calling ahead or buy- 
ing tickets online is highly recom- 
mended as this show will likely sell 
out quickly. 


—John Lichtefeld 
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The Killers play it safe with 
Ambulance LTD at the 9:30 Club 


Over the years, the 9:30 Club has 
attracted its fair share of the trucker- 
hat-wearing, tongue-pierced and 
pentangle-tattooed crowd through its 
doors. Indeed, our nation’s capital 
houses not onlyabunch of old monu- 
ments and gas stations, but one of the 
most popular indie venues in the area 
as well. This Sunday, Oct. 3, hipsters 
from all over the neighborhood will 
gather at 9:30 to witness indie rock’s 
newest virtuosos: The Killers, Their 
debut album, Hot Fuss, was released 
in June of this year. A pair of hit 
singles, “Somebody Told Me” and 
“Mr. Brightside,” ushered the band 
into the upper echelon of up-and- 
coming indie bands. 

Stylistically speaking, the Killers 
draw oninfluences from the early’80s. 
They area modern day reincarnation 
of pop sensation Duran Duran and 
an obedient love child of contempo- 
rary indie rock and 1980s synth pop. 
Their very name is taken from a mu- 
sic video of one of the legendary fore- 
fathers of ’80s alternative rock, New 
Order. Though born and raised in 
Las Vegas, the Killers reek ofa British 
pop influence. Lead singer Brian 
Flowers wields a standard Saxon 
drawl with the urgent nonchalance of 


so many before him. Flowers is 
backed by David Keuning on gui- 
tar, Mark Stoermer on bass and 
Ronnie Vannucci on drums: 

Opening this show is Ambu- 
lance LTD, ashoegazing New York 
band with a subtle power to their 
songs. They have already toured 
with heavy hitters Suede and Pla- 
cebo and have earned a reputation 
for indie rock without the 
whininess of many of their peers. 

Even with such a strong opening 
act, the Killers have earned the right 
to headline this tour, filling their 
shows with energy and a domineer- 
ing stage presence. They reverberate 
with the neon electricity of the ’80s 
and the inexplicable self assured 
poise ofaproperly disillusionedindie 
band. James Berry, a reviewer for 
Crud Magazine, raves “(The Killers). 
sear with a consistent kinetic sort of 
energy, always moving even when 
they’re stood still.” Audiences and 
criticsalikehave dubbed the Killersa 
“feel good” indie band: one the rar- 
est of breeds. Doors open at 7:30 
p.m., with the show starting around 
8:30 p.m. 


—Stephanie Yu 
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The Killers clean up their act for a show in D.C. this Sunday, Oct. 3 








SEPT. 30 To Oct. 7 


24 Hour Video Shootout. Come and 
help select the winners of the contest 
at Levering. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 3 


10 a.m.-7 p.m. Don’t miss the Mary- 
land Renaissance Festival at the 
Crownsville Fairgrounds, 1821 
Crownsville Rd. in Crownsville. Call 
(410) 266-7304 for details. 


8:30 p.m. High Zero 2004 will show- 
case a Festival of Experimental Im- 
provised Musicat the Theater Project 
at 45 W. Preston St. 


MONDAY, OCT. 4 


10:30 a.m.-1:30 p.m. Check out the 
Hippodrome Foundation Tour at 
the France-Merrick Performing Arts 
Center at 12 N. Eutaw St. Call (410) 
837-7400 for details. 


6 p.m. See Miss Saigon performed at 
Toby’s Dinner Theatre at 5900 Sym- 
phony Woods Rd. in Columbia. Call 
(410) 995-1969 for details. 


8 p.m. It’s Open Mic Night at the 
Funk Box at 10 E. Cross St. Call (410) 
625-2000 for details. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 5 


6 p.m. See Miss Saigon performed at 


Toby’s Dinner Theatre at 5900 Sym- 
phony Woods Rd. in Columbia. Call 
(410) 995-1969 for details. 


8 p.m. Join a night of Sheer Madness 
at the Theater Lab of The Kennedy 
Center at 2700 F. St., NW in D.C. Call 
(202) 467-4600 for details. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 6 


\ 

10:30 a.m. & 6p.m. See Miss Saigon 
performed at Toby’s Dinner Theatre 
at 5900 Symphony Woods Rd. in 
Columbia. Call (410) 995-1969 for 
details. 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Wind En- 
semble will perform at the Peabody 
Institute at 1 E. Mount Vernon St. 
Call (410) 659-8100 for details. 


Miscellaneous Events 


FRIDAY, OCT, 1 


5 p.m. The Art Club’s First Gen- 
eral Meeting will be held in the 
Drawing Studio, Mattin 208, with 
free snacks. 


5 p.m.-11p.m. Check out Fright Fest 
at Six Flags on Route 537 in Jackson, 
NJ. The Northeast’s largest Hallow- 
een party is sure to prove that clowns 
really are evil. Call (732) 928-1821 for 
details. 


‘ 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offersa discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
The discounted admission is a great 
deal, so don’t pass it up! Even if you 
have been before, head down to check 
out the new dolphin show. For more 
information, including hours of op- 
eration, group discounts and direc- 
tions, call (410) 567-3845. 


8p.m. The Maryland Space Grant Ob- 
servatory, located in Bloomberg, of- 
fersyoua freechancetolookatthe solar 
system with its telescopes, weather per- 
mitting. Call (410) 516-6525 forweather 
updates and observing conditions be- 
fore you hike up to Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 


every Friday night in the Mattin Center 
Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the free 
Krispy Kreme doughnuts and coffee, 
and stay for the fun evening activity. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 2 


12 p.m. The 10th Annual Baltimore 
International Rhythm Festival will 
be held on the 2700 block of St. Paul 
Street in Charles Village. 


12p.m.-10 p.m. Don’t miss the open- 
ing of Frederick’s Oktoberfest at797 
E. Patrick St. in Frederick. Call (301) 
663-5985 for details. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 3 


10 a.m, Cinema Sundays at Charles 
Theatre presents Intimate Strangers 
at 1711 N. Charles St. Call (410) 727- 
3456 for details. 


12p.m.-10 p.m, Don’t miss the open- 
ing of Frederick’s Oktoberfest at 797 
E. Patrick St. in Frederick. Call (301) 
663-5985 for details. 


1:35 p.m. Boston Red Sox v. Balti- 
more Orioles at the Oriole Park at 
Camden Yards. Call (410) 685-9800 
for details, 


8 p.m. Get published by submitting 
humanities or science oriented pa- 
pers.in the Hopkins Undergraduate 
Research Journal (HURJ). Submis- 
sions will be taken in the Mattin Center. 


MONDAY, OCT. 4 


5 p.m. NERA Economic Consulting 


will give a Recruitment Presenta- 
tion detailing the company and its 
employment. opportunities in the 
Clipper Room of Shriver Hall. 


8 p.m. The Teach for American In- 
formation Session in the AMR I 
Multi-Purpose Room will providein- 
formation on a productive program 
for after graduation. 


8 p.m. The Teach for American In- 
formation Session in McCoy Multi- 
Purpose Room will provide informa- 
tion ona productive program for after 
graduation. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 5 


5 p.m. Don’t miss Interviews 250 in 
Mattin 162 to learn about the art of 
interviewing. 


6 p.m. Check out the Constellation 


Energy Commodities Group recruit- 
ing presentation in the Career Center 
on the third floor of Garland Hall. 


9 p.m. MSE Symposium Presents 
the Vice Presidential Debate in 
Hodson Hall, Room 110. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 6 


3 p.m. Don’t miss the Resumes and 
Cover Letters 201 information ses- 
sionin Mattin 162 tolearnaboutthese 
foundations to any successful career 
endeavor. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 7 


3 p.m. Check out the Law Essay Writ- 
ing Workshop in Mattin 162 pre- 
sented by the University of Maryland 
School of Law. 


—Compiled by John Lichtefeld and 
Anusha Gopalratnam 





Got an Event? 





Send details about future events, includ- 
ing date, time, location, a briefsummary 

of the event and contact information to, 
News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order to have 

the event make it into next week’s calen- 

dar, please e-mail allevents by the Mon- 

day before publication. 
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Baltimore’s Inner Harbor (top) is the centerpiece of the city. The tourist destination 
offers scenic views of the Harbor, restaurants, shops, an IMAX theatre, the Baltimore 
Aquarium and Power Plant Live (above left and right photos). Power Plant Live is an 
area made up of restaurants, bars andclubs. Over the summer, free concerts are held by 


well-known groups like Vertical Horizon. 


Little Italy is a short walk from the Inner Harbor and features Italian restaurants such as 
Vaccaro’s, a dessert restaurant. The Taste of Little Italy (left), an Italian food festival, 
took place this past weekend and offered samples from the area restaurants. 


The defense of Fort McHenry (bottom left and right photos) during the Battle of Balti- 
: more inspired Francis Scott Key to write “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The star-shaped’ 
fort and grounds are open to self-guided tours. The grounds are also an ideal spot just 


to relax or have a picnic. 


Baltimore is worthy of exploration and has its own unique appeal. However, Baltimore 
is not a city of all fun and games. As in any city pickpockets and muggers contribute to 
Baltimore’s diverse population. So take safety precautions, but have fun. . 
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